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PRICE 
FOURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, $d. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROTUGRATHY.- —Mr. HARDWICH has COMMENCED 

his CLASSES, and is no Private Instruction in the Prin- 
and Practice ot the TF. Photography 
R. W. JELF 


N (ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, 
—Further HELP is t MAINTAIN — Hospital, 
ghich is NOW FULL, in efficiency. Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon & com 20, “Birchin -lane. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. a See, 
HENRY DOBBIN, 


Bry THOUSAN D POOR MARRIED 

OMEN since the Foundation of Ge BRITISH 

LYIN6. IN HosPitaL, been admitted wi ts walls, and 

have there andl in “to and peril 

he pte of this time-honoured Institution are low and in- 

maintenance of the Hospital in a state of efti- 

To those wealthy and charitable. Ladies of this Metro- 

polis, yw indeed to all those whe take an interest in the welfare 

ons will 


an 
or at the Hospital, str 


by Messrs. Hoa 
Long-acre. 
PIARIAN SOCIETY.—The Next MEETING 
will take TUESDAY, 2ist, at Bight P.M., at 
the Rooms of the Entomological Society, 1 2, Bedford-ro 
W. B. en. Sec. 


EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
As te AORDINARY MEETING of the Society will 
take wee puee NESDaY, e Apartments of the Society, Somerset House, on 


the 22nd inst., at 8 o’cloc in 4 Evening, “for 

earing Communications coner, on 
the late Explorations of some Bone Caves. ne 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—The ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING of the Noblemen and Gentlemen 


educated at Westminster will be held on WEDNESDAY, the 29th 
Che hed House, St. James's-street. Dinner at 7 
Stewards. 
Peary Williams, Esq. 


Lord Dynever, J. E. Rob 

or, inson, 
Bir Ric Gl uM 
Colonel E. H. Glyn, Bart ebert Bourne. 


Tickets, 158. each ; to be had at the Office of the Thatched House. 


Na BSH OW.—The SECOND GRAND 
‘AL ROSE SHOW, under distinguished patronage 
= in the Hanover-square Rooms, on T RSDAY 
on, from 1 o'clock to 4, 5¢.; from 4to7,1s. Tickets m 
also be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's "Royal Library, 33, Old Bond. 
street. The Schedule of Prizes may be had on applica ieation to the 
Rev. 8. Hore, Hon. Bec Sec., Caunton Manor, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square. 
—Subscriptions for the current year are now due. Terms, 
Stembereh a year; or 2. a year, with 


ip, 26i. Catalogu ogues, 78. : to Mem 
—The An Report, with a List of the Books added 


ng the be had b a 
ss may y and Subscribers on appli 
y order of the Committee, 
May 28, 1859. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.— 
The SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 
Freemasons’ Hall o 


CORPORATION will take place 
NESDAY NEXT, the 22nd of June. = — 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
ward Arden, ., Rev. W. 

Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, Right Hon. Lord Kingsdown. 

Benjamin Chubell, Esq. 
Sir Hugh M. 
ug airns, M. P., Soli- Ashirst Majendic, F.R.S. 
Cheney, Esq. | James Ranald Martin, Es. 


ht Hon. J. R. Mowbray, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. 
C.B. M.P. 
Owen, M.D. D.C.L. 
Frederick Pollock, Esq. 
Edwin Prodgers, B.D. 
C. W. Giles Puller, Esq. M.P. 
ht Hon. the Earl of Ripon, 


Herries Creed 
Croker, Esq, P.S.A. 


Bite. 
Hew, H.8. Hoddesdon. 
Rev. the Dean of Ely. 
T. Sotheron-Est- 
ar. Frederich W. Farrar, M.A. 


Wm. ‘Forsyth, Esq. M.A. QC. 


es Lewis Gruneisen, James Spicer, 
PRO. Sir John 

Samuel Gurney, uart. 

Rey. Ernest Hawkins, B.D C. Tr Swanston, Esq. Jun. M.A. 
mas aagnen. Esq. Rev. J. Mon Traherne, 
Walter James, Bart. M.A. FR. 

R. W. Johnson, Esq., Birming- Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. 

Tickets, 212. am may be obtained from the Stewards 
t the Chambers Great | 
wie OOTAVIAN BLEW: Sec. 


ON-RESIDENT MASTER. — WANTED, 


in a School near Lenten. & experience and 
tact in the Instruction an Sar Mt of Boys. He must be 
capable of conducti the § Studies of his Pupils in all the branches 
of asound English 


ucati , qualifica- 
tions, &c. to 2.” care of Relfe, Brothers, 


Sehc ool Bookselle ers, 150, Aldersgate-s 
E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 


and Pupils England, France, an 


AILY GOVERNESS in the COUNTRY, 

near London preferred —A LADY, of experience in teach- 

ing, a. an ENGAGEMENT in a neighbourhood where a 

Be me procured. Her qualifications are :—A complete 

Music, and Pencil Drawing. Salary liberal.—Address C. , Pal- 
mer’s Library, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street, 


ARMY, CIVIL a INDIA COMPETITION, 
&e. 


AIDA-HILL COLLEGE, 
CUNNINGHAM. PLACE, ~ John’s W N.W 
Vacancies for Senior Students, w read with Gentlemen 
now working for any of the above eeeetuations. 
For full particulars, address the Rev. the Principal. 


THE PROFESSIONS, NAVY, ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, &e. 
COLLEGE, 


Under Distinguished Petronas 
For the SONS of GENTLEMEN ONLY. 
School Term divides 14th. The Mey. John Oates, M 
V.P., has Vacancies for e Rev. J. M. Bellew, 8. Cc. t 
Lectures this Term on Enalish 1 Literature. For us, Lists 
of Patrons, Local S Sgt and every information,  ebaress 
W. Freeway Secretary, berdeen-villa, Cunningham- 


piace, St. John's Wasi’ N.W 
CH. S. A. DICKINSON, Principal. 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR, educating 


his son aged fifteen, wh woneuse at Cambridge, is desirous 
of RECEIVING into his Fa ily ONE or TWO quiet, studious 
BOYS intended for either of the nglish Universities. addi- 


tion toe careful private instruction, they would have “the LU. 
of - ofa highly 


The Agvertie the Greek ures ofa first-c Oxford 
io The grertons® residence is situated at the sea-side.— 
Address the care o of Messrs. T. & W. Boone, 2, New 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EDU- 
CATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—A 
Married Lady, of family and high sa LIMITED NUMBER 
one of the best pa s of London, IM 
r n, 
50 


of PUPILS, upon whom she 


all the comforts of home. 


Most sa references will we giv y 34 l4, 
Randolph-road, Clifton-gardens, W 
DUCATION (Superior).— Upton Hovsz, 
ex 


rienced Res 


of GENTLEMEN.—TWO VACANCIES in JULY. 
numerous Parents of Pupils.— Address as above. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.—In a first-class 
Establishment for YOUNG LADIES at” within five 
miles south of London, there will be VACANCIES after Mid- 
summer. The comforts of a private family ~ offered combined 
with a sound English Education, which is carried on under the 
te the oes ntendence of the Principals. attention is 
ous and moral training of the Pupils, and habits 
of ees are inculca ’rofessors of talent attend for Lan- 

guages and Accomplishments. German French taught by 
resident Governesses. The house "large, standing A, ite own 
grounds, and the domestic a ts are conducted with the 
test liberality. References — x7 the parents of 

r Prospectuses or a 

of ‘Mean Watherston & Brogden, Covent- 


DUCATION.—MOUNT PLEASANT 
HOUSE, SUNBURY, Middlesex, 8.W.—Two Pupils from 
this Establishment were honourably ey" 1 at the Oxford 
Examination of Schools in June last. of these was third in 
order of merit, for languag tin. Lane and German, 
in the senior div vision, consist ing of u ds of 400 can _—— 
from the most distinguished sc A. United Kin 
Mount Pleasant is hea — - Greate about 34 miles from — 
ton Court, and is surround Fo its own grounds, about 13 acres 
in extent.— For Prospectuses, to Mr. Unpexwoon, as above. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Ln) DON, 67 and 68, 


ARL EY-STREET 
for es of 
in and other Subjects, will non MON- 
DAY, the 27th inst.—. plications will be received till Thursday, 
the — Full rs may be obtained on application 


Mrs. Wittiams the College € 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 


HEMICAL ASSISTANT.—A Two-years’ 
Practical Student in a Gotinguiched London Laboratory 
as CHEMICAL ASSISTANT, to Gentlemen 
Spumante of the ae Schools, or other Publie In- 
sition here it may betaught. Salary a ner consideration, 
ertiser a smal y 

letter to X. C., Messrs. Webster & Co. Piceadilly, W 


D® HEINRICH FICK, Professor of German, 

Author ofa Dictionary, Grammar &c. Heis 

testimonia!s from the Vice-( of Camb 
many eminent Scholars, &e. (his Pupils).—TRANS- 

LATO NS of Fo Prose a Poetry written in English as 


well as German.—29, St. John’s W 


pe- 

ident Gov op 
repute, EDUCATES a 0 LIMITED number of the DAUGHT TERS 
—Reference 


BYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. —The 
RI ON 
on THUHSD for THIS YEAR will be CLOSED 
The DRAWING for th PRIZES A tak 


Palace, on the followi , com- 
mencing at Two , when of ‘Coun and a 
Statement of Accounts will be submitted to who 
will have free admittance to the 


Palace and Grounds on that day, 
upon presenting their subscription receipts for year. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL. — 20th, 33nd, and 


ordinary trains from London-bri and from Pim to the 
Crystal Palace, from 10 will 
Trains to and from te Sone will run as usual. 

Ss ins will run from London-bridge oni from Pimlico 


e Palace from 9 a.m. to 1 P.M. ier to the 
Train, la. ; return tickets, ls. 6d. 
A large amount of class accomodation will be provided, 
but no particular class of ca » Se gunman ranteed. 
ese tickets can be obtained tom A y at either of the above 
ine we or at the Company's Uffice, 43, Regent-circus, Picca- 


LITERARY INSTITUTION H, 
WGAN invites the attention of Committees, &c. to his 
LECTURES on Historic and Literary Subjects, delivered ‘with 
signal success in several leading Institutions. llabus and tes- 
timonials forwarded on application.— Address C ‘iifton, Bristol. 


HE NANTWICH MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
aysto® invite First-class LECTURERS, and Persons 
grins, M 1 Entertainments, &c., to communicate Terms and 
ist of Subjects to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Wa. Cuvacn. 


R. SEMLER has the honour to announce that 
he will F Lectures on GO illis’s Rooms. 
FA AUST SE rene and éth July. 
T. ASSO, on 13th Ju 


KIDD" ‘SOCIAL and GENIAL 
OSSIPS,” for 1859—60. 
All persons who a Animale and would learn how to make 
fond" pets’ of them, hould take Wituiam Kipp into t 
dence. Who be tter more practises, the 
method of ‘ winning’ a heart, and keep of 
mene ina has a ) Sony to tell : and no one ever 
so truly and felicitously as 
uch an an ornithological © nthusiast should 
have some rare things to tell. Most ree does know 
tell rare thingsin a rare ‘Rustic Adorn- 


ments, 
erms, &c. sent free.— Hammersmith, June 18. 


A CAMBRIDGE Undergraduate and Scholar 


of his Co wishes to 3 Whisher's Library, Po for the 
next dress A. B., Library, Portsdown- 


MATHEMATICS. —A high WRANGL 
residing in London, would be py to meet with a PUPIL 
in advanced or elementary Mathematics, a ap in the Morni 

or Evenings. He would undertake p tion for the Univ 

ties, Woolwich, or the Civil Service. Terms moderate,— 

B. W., J Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill. 


APPRENTIOS is 


opportunit nt. be 

Pthe Profe 

ticulars address H. G 
street, London. 


Grineietant FRENCH, DUTCH, by Dr. Késter, 
Assistant Examiner, C. C.. late Tutor to H.R.H. the 


., care li & Co, 338, 


f Orange, conve picnally gramma ,in Fami- 
Schools, and Classes. tire — for the C Service 
Examinations. — Address Christion Assoc 


jation, 165, Aldersgate- 
street, and 22, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, &c.—Herr T. MatrHay 
continues giving LESSONS in London, at Brixton, Cam- 

berwell, Wandsworth, , Hammersmith, and Wimbledon. — 
1, Manor- street, Clap 


FRENCH and GERMAN TEACHERS. 

GUAGES in Sh L Ly THES 
a ool. — statin ary ex 

tion to Board an esidence, and whether competent to assist in 

any other Subject, to the Rev. N. Hertcuinson, Cb Cheste 


ENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
M. EMILE, of 320, Rue 8¢.-H Paris, hao hag the honour 
his Friends t he 
at Pupils’ resi or at his Jeri Jerm 
street, St. James's.—Cards of terns may iv- 
w aterloo-place; Hatchard ; and Nisbet 
o. Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


Doves Las GUAGE and LITERATURE. 

fos, <OK, of Amsterdam, who has high testimo- 
to his abilities ‘and attainment — 

STEUUTION the DUTCH AGE 


to any who it.—For terms 
No. 43, Torrington-square, W. Cc. 


ERMAN, French, Italian. 
feadi A ca spec 
tion. — TWO UAGES TAUGHT i 
alternately, Terms as Une, 
house. ge, spoken in his 
select, separate SEs tor Ladies and G 
languages for mercantile and 
Universition and Civil 


on 


IdVdS 


IPE 
NEW 
al |). meng years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nob ity, Gentry,and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
States of of English 
ransfe 
thos 
STORY, 
New 
| D 
nning at -past Three eac b 
"4 Tickets to be had at Mr. Londsdale’s, 26, Old Bond-street ; at 
Ak | 
vation 
vols 
’ of | 
ands 
and t-class Pharmaceutical 
R -place in the West of =“) An 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
fortable Home ranteed.--For par- 
Oxford- 
t 7 | 
, | Rev. Canon Robertson, M.A. 
| Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
dalisbury. 
Alfred Seymour, Esq. 
od- 7 nat 
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OARD, with TUITION, if required.—A 

MARRIED GRADUATE as one Resident young 

foreigner) in his miguse, seeks a SEC Address M. A., Post- 
Office, Maida-hill, W 


CIENTIFIC.—A GENTLEMAN, recently a 
Prizeman in oy yn 4 and other Natural Sciences, and 
Teacher of i. same, in connexion with a ty + Institution, 
desires eet with | a SITUATION of a purel entific, Edu- 
cational, —Address W WX Be Mesers. Hirst 


& Fi Firth, Waterhouse-street, Halifax. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANTS. —WANTED, 
after the Midsummer Vacation, a thoroughly experienced 
Cc ICAL MASTER. 
Salary liberal. Applicants must be 
WANTED, also, a JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER, 
covelie of teaching Algebra, Trigonometry, and Elementary 


tics. 
Apply, and, if possible, personally, to Mr. TAYLor, Woolwich 


N.B. "Came tionable references, both as regards character and 
attainments, nts, will be held to be indispensable. 
oolwich Common, June 11, 1859. 


ALUASLE BUSINESS.—TO BE DIS- 
POSED a BUOKSELLING, STATIONERY, PRINT- 
ING, PATENT FeDICINE, and PAPER-HANGING BUSI- 
NESS, long established, in full trade, and situate in an 


Sea-Port, with nearly 20,000 Inhabitants (rapid) 

in a populous and wealt ea by Mark and Wai 

way Communication with all parts or the 

(60 feet long) is equalled by few, and the Prin aan a com- 
lete. Annual Returns nearly 5,000/., ona capable of reas in- 

crease.— For further particulars , ad y letter only) P. W. X., 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers "court, London, EC 


BOOKSELLERS and STATION ERS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, an excellent BUSINESS in a large 
Town in the North of E d; — angiches mere 6 


ddress C. T. & 8. 
Wiggi 


wi 
care 0 ns & Co., Wholesale Stationers, Aldgate, 
London. 


NATURALISTS.—The Secre of the 
British Natural Histo to draw the attention 
Persons connected with Museums to the value of Glass-cap 

Boxes, in reference to the Preservation advantageous Diep y 

of Delicate Shells, Fossils, Minerals, ae ke. 
Thousand of these Boxes are n of differ- 
- 1 to 8, and of vari lettered 
a,b urchased in ‘of Gregory, 3, 
Ww ‘Nine trand; Mr. Wright, ussell- 
msbury;: Mr. Gray, 13, King-street and 

Mr. d. 


113, Stran 
The application of these Boxes to Natural History purposes 
Ss be seen in the Museums of Edinburgh, Newcastle, York, and 


“Tithographed the various sizes and depths, 


CHARLESWORTH. 


British Histo York 
June 16, 1 


SABIBITORS.— FOR SALE or HIRE, 

a PAIR of 84-inches OXY-HYDROGEN LANTERNS, and 

Sixty well-painted VIEWS. Microscope adapted with four powers; 

on sete, and all the necessary Apparatus for (ias, &c.—Apply to 

Coi.tins, 16, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, or the 
Polytechoie Institution. 


SSILS and their ROCKS.—Mr. R. Damon, 
of Weymouth, >» oapeuien single S mens or the following, 


and other named collections, illustrating the various formations, 


ndon Clay, Calcaire Grossie ECONDARY 
Muschlekalk Lias, ~ Oolite "Oxford (lay, Coral Rag, Kim- 
men Clay, Portland Purbeck, and Cretaceous. PA ALEUZOIC: 
—Carb. Limestone, Coal-Measu oe and Sil 

Characteristic Sets of Fossils the Rocke for ; 
Ditto, Carb. Limestone ry _Coal Measures, ; arias and 
Musehlekall Lias, 2l1s.; Oolitic series, 2ls.; Cretaceous, 

: Tertiary, 2 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION of 100 species of Fossils and 

their Rocks, representing all the principal strata, 21 


8. 
Cards of. of Strata for arranging Co flecthone. 


OMAS & WHOLESALE MANU- 
FACTORY of PICTURE ORNAMENTAL 
FRAMES, Cornices, Girandoles, &. from the latest Desigus.—A 
me 24in. by 20 in. supplied for One Guinea. 
GUARANTEED PAINTINGS by Modern and Old Masters 
always ON SALE.—Old Paintings carefully restored. 
386, EUSTON-ROAD, opposite Fitzroy-square. 


executed in 

the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 

ee eae —in every style of superior finish, by English 

Foreign wo rkmen.—Joszru English and Foreign 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W 


AY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 
execute in the best st style, on the most reasonable terms, and 
of Chromo- 


Lithography, and Steel an ting, Artistic or 
coln’s Inn- fade 
Ss H BEE 


DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in Colours, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No, 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
Publications. ‘ 


R FAMILY ARMS, send Name and 
Plates,in Medizval and rand Styles. 


HERALDIC ENGRAV INGS.—Crest on Seal or Ri 88. ; on 
Die, 7s. ; Arms, Crest, and Motto on Seal or Book-plate, 258. 


SOLID GOLD, 18 Carat, Hall marked, Sard, Sardonyx, or Blood- 
stone Ring engraved Crest, Two Guineas. Seals, Desk Seals, 


Mordan’s Pencil-cases, 
Illust 


T. MORING, Eoonyver and Heral has received 
Medal for Engraving), 44, GH HOLBORN. LON 


obtaining first-rate 


RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL COM- 

MEMORATION FESTIVAL.—This Great Musical Festival, 

the proparetent for which have ton in progress for the past 
will be held as follows 


PULL RE ee 18th June, commencing 

a 

MEASI at 1 o'clock. 

TE D g une, commencing at 
o’c oc 


re-constructed, 
and improved. resents a 
frontage of t sixteen feet, “how 
of the St. Paul's © athedral. 


ou MUSICAL ~ yy are under the direction 
of the Committee of the Socrery, the Per- 


ng Choral 
of 
of the _ of the Gigantic Orchestra, which will be 
for this occasi 


on—an on which will not ee 

a ecnhunete, state, that it will comprise 242 ine and Vi Vie 
120 Violoncellos an ble » with about an 

I which, with about 2,700 Cho ‘orm 
an aggregate consi beyond Three Thousand Performers. 

Soto VocaLisTs: 
Madame Sa NOVELLO, | Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Miss DOLB or BELLETTI. 
Conductor, Mr. TA. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 
by 


To the Rehearsal— Tit 
One-Guinea Season Tek and payment o -a-Crown Day 
Ticket, uinea. 
The whole of the Area will be open to Holders of the p 
Tickets. Reserved Seats will be provided in the Galleries only, a 


Tothe Performances— Numbered Stalls, Two-and-a-HalfGuineas 
the Set, or One-Guinea Sin le Tickets. vA few of the Front Seats 
of the Gallery and Raised Seats in the 


Area at Five Guineas the 
Set, o imeas for Single Tickets.) Unnum he ed 
Seats, Twenty-five Shillings the Set; or Single Tickets, Half-a- 


Guinea. 
Tickets for the Naves—Five day. Immediate 
lication for tickets of either class is requisite. 
rate approaches will be provided for each clase of Tickets, 
and, to prevent inconvenience to Visitors, the audience arrange- 
will be wu of other quarters 


fe, and Plans of Beats, and full 
Tickets, and Plane of 5 of Seats, ees 
may be had ec cular, or at 


(the latter at the chief office) to be 
mate parelie to the order of Gronce Gro ve, Esq., Secretary of 


the Crystal Palace C Compan 
of GROVE, Secretary. 


VaRrry's EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


be had lication, at the Depository, RE- 
MOVED 10'S ADELLIDE SERERT AND 


SECOND-HAND) at GREATLY 
REDUCE D PRICES. — CATALOGUES, gratis tor 


stamp, of a portion of 20,000 Volames ; including Gallery. 4 
torial = & vols. 4 guineas— al Khakepere, 8 vols. 6 
— LARD, 70, Newgate-street, 
A NNUAL REGISTER.—A of this im- 
t Work for eom Cc 
vol in combo woul ai a 
15.—May be be seen at Mr. Morron’s, “‘hancery- 


lane, London. 


ME: JAMES ROBINSON, Dentist, has 
REMOVED from No. 7 to No. 5, 
Bedford-square, London, andy may be consulted as 

5, Gower-street, Bedfurd-sq 


(THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 


mane LIST, 128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 stamps.—Apply 
W. Aurorp Luovp, Portland- Londo 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS supplied with 
News of the Week. to Trpo, 100° Leaden E.C 


AN K O F DS 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1 
a, MALL LONDON, 
apital Stock 00,0001. 


Parties rous of oo om are requested to examine 
Plan of Tur’ Bank or Deposit, by which a high rate of ~~ 
terest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without 


n 

The Interest is payable te in b 

Managing Director. 
Forms for uae _t-- ts sent on application. 


with Mr. MELHUISH, of ~ to 
Cathedrals and Churches of E repared 
commissions for PHOTOGRAP ict VIEWS of MANSIONS. ke 
in any part of the Country. = cones of 
at half the > price, by 
saving the expense o 


pecimens and terms on # per to Mason & Co. Publishers, 
7, Amen-corner, Paternesten teu, and 28, Bond-street. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. —PILLI- 
SCHER’S CATALOGUE of Achromatic Microscopes and 
oes ner t free b 


and, a 


—88, New Bon dstreet 
of Oxfo W.—N.B. OPERA, RACE, and FIELD 
GLASSES of the very best description, and in great variet. 


[DEBBY DAY.—Just published, a STEREO. 
SCOPIC PICTURE, being a perfect FAC-SIMILE of the 
RACE-COU RBE at = most important point in the field, during 
the run for the comprising nearly 100 excited Spec- 
tators, — is the largest number ever taken in a stereoscopic 
he * Read,’ * Rail’ ‘Settling 


u { 
Day. of pho hy sh 
they = Ly nee as a set, 
ssued.—Pri 6d. each, or 12s. 6d. the 


Co Com pany, , 54, Cheapside, Ec ; and 


EW ESTABLISHMENT.—The LONDON 
SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY have opened a New Por. 

the Southern or a 


First-class Portraits, from 2. 6d. 2 
ikst- -CLASS PORTRAITS for Haba 


Crown (on paper). 

The HALF-GUINEA MINIATURE Coloured and 
PORTRAITS and PAINTINGS COPIED for 5¢. and 
in Oil or Water-colours, at the fol 
LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAP — 


Of the 


eon, Oxford-street. 
yddelton Hall, Islington. 

23, ultry 

Marketplace, Manchester. 

#6, Chureh-street, Liverpool. 


BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


REGEN T-STREET. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 
SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. will go by 


process, wh t altering truth 
pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 
244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance round the Corner, 


AYALL's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
LLERIES, 294 and 226, REGENT-STREET, corner of 


2.—Pho and Sterevseopic 
Miniatures taken deily, plain or coloured, highest styles 


Art. Specimens on view. 


EORGE ROWNEY & ©0.’8 CHROMO. 


Cathedral Porch, after E. Dolby 
up Channel, after Callow .. os ‘ 

E, or Dossentive Coloured 


conservatories, libraries, oratories, 
Messrs. R. & Co. supply the materials for the Art (which is 

easily the windows ready prepared. 

Manufacturing Artiste’ Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place,W. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 27. 
RACTICAL ATES on GLASS 


Directions for 
ne Albumen, C 


and PAPER; 
tion of Portraits and V1 


processes ; also 
aff Pi the Col of 
ped on Failures, their Causes, and Remedies. By CHAS. 
Published by Bland & Co. Instrument Makan 
the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, 
TEREOGRAPHS of the SEA. Price 5. 
No. 1, Fine Weather; No. Swell; No. 3, \ 


eous 
Brighten. every 
he to Beach, with marvell us effects 
of Sunshine, 5 ping, Sp —* One never wearies 0 

this specimen we hear the surging of Looking 


at 
e at Horne and Thornthwaite's, 123, Newgate-street, 


QGTEREOGRAPH of the MOON, 
los. 62. With Pamphilet and Chart. ‘hato- 
h printed on Glass, en b Brighton, at 

Charlies “Towel, Esq., Hove, near 

Brighton.—* Mr. Samuel been eminen su 

Pi ournal. — ountains, Volcanoes, &c., are 

under theeye. One of the most wonderful novel, and heaatiful 

objects yet produced for the ste —Brighton Herald. 
Horn orne & Thornthwaite, 123, Rowgatoctrest, London. __ 


HERING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
e ESTABLISH MENT, 137, REGENT-STREET. —Portraits 


principle, whereby a perms- 


coloured in the highest style of Miniature Painting by the best 
Artiste of the Day, on paper or water or oil colour. 
From ite long-existing artistic pre-e Establishment 


offers unique advantages to the Nobility “and Gentry who are 
desirous o beving Portraits taken, or Oil or Water-colour 
Paintings and A 
Specimens of Copies from Thorburn, Ross, Ric sir 
omas Lawrence, ° may be seen at his ery, 137, 
Regent-street. 


N OtICcE. — J. A. BRODHEAD & ©o., 


UCTIONEERS GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS. oo 55, TR EET BOSTON NITED 

intings, and an general! 


urns in 

Can United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran. 

adon: P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith & 


“FA oon Boston, United States 
EONARD So., AUCTIONEERS, 


- peri uments twenty strict persons! 
enee 0 
attention, and ample means, will satisfactory and prompt 
retarns. They have the honour to refer 
M Sa Low, Son & C 
Wanner, Endgate hil, Londen 
TTYLE, 
N.B. LEONARD & CO. 
Annual Book-Trade Sales in Boston. 


. 


F ramed. 
cole 
78, Newgate-stree' 
the greatest care from the principal Orchestras, and from the 
usical In- 
i some idea 
THE 10s. 6d. MINLATURE, a perfect Photograph on Pape 
tinted : Miniature Painters of — talent—a 
G LITHOGRAPHBS, or Fac-simile Water-Coleur Drawi 
The following beautiful subjects have lately been added to the 
collection, and are recommended to the notice of Amateurs — 
Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ¢ 
” ” ” Artist's copies 165 6 
The Canal of the o— and the Church of the Jesuits 
at Venice, after C. Stanfield, R.A. .... @ 
The Andalusian Letter-Writer, after F. W. Topham ...... @ 
Mount C. Stanfield. R.A................. 
Diaphanie, suitable for decorating the wi ws of private hvuuses, 
London. 
purchase the above, as 
in tere ever 
of Five.— London 
313, Oxford-street, 
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ESTABLISH MEN 
Proprieter—E. L. MRCS. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Dr. Hupson, Win- 


dermere. 
RMY AND NAVY COMESTIBLE 


curean Culinary Laboratery, ,and Register Office for PRO- 
FESSED COO 
Lesso Dementia, Scientific Cookery. 


by BRAND BROTHERS, 57, Pall Mall, London. 
Pies, Pasties, Patties, and Crusts, in terrines of various delicate 


and fish. 
i ee Private Estates, dressed or preserved, as may 


ATR. PAGE is instructed to DISPOSE of a 


WEEKLY JOURNAL situate in a Southern 
ablished 20 years. 


[A WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIO 


Mr. - and Valuer, 35, 
Coleman 


BE DISPOSED OF, on very advan us 
terms, the BUSINESS of a WORKING BOOK BIN DER, 
established nearly 30 years, the present Proprietor —L~.— B- There 
isalsoa Stationery Busluen and Modern Ci 
Situate within mile of the three Bridges, in a good ibevoun- 
fare. Rent low, Sx. e Young Maa com 
assei tance would be afforded.— Apply to 
Mr. Pact, Auctioneer > Valuer, 33, Coleman-street, City, E.C. 


Sales by Auction 
Three Thousand Large-sized Modern Engravings. 
i R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Pleet-street, on MONDAY and ewe following Even- 


, June 90, 21, and 22, at 6 o’clock, 3,00 MODERN ENGRAV- 
NGS, by the mest tattable chigeine, 
tho 


Sydenham Society Publications—10,500 Volumes. 


M® L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

WORKS, the Sy — Aretwus’ Works 
Medical Works— Heoker's Epi- 
~ of Se 


vols. 
the whole 2 — atholog cal be be, being 

Pall Mall.— English Pictures of the highest excellence. 
ESSBS. FOSTER have been favoured with 


quisite C TION of ENGLISH PICTUR wots Gente 
mao, from the Country, he following ‘very 


important, and, for the most 

Inte rior of the’ Osthedral of Seville. eta’ RA— 


ring, set, These exemp high the 
of the British F 
On view Monday and Tuesday prior. 
Music, and Very Important Musical Instruments. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AU! AUCTION, 


their 
Western HURS 


June 33, a Selecti 
pstra of MUSIOAL 
INSTRUMENTS of 


the Collec- 
tion of the late G. F. Jarman a Violin by Straduari jee the 
most beautiful and perfect Viol by Stra. 

pus mo- 


dern oblique Cottage Pianoforte, a Erard, ia polished wai 
in order ; in be i 
cane, in the mast perfec ~ 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Ilustrated Library, Autographs, and the late 
Miss JENKINS, of Royal York-crescent, C 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Preperty, will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their pewand very spacieus 47, Leioester- 
w. Literary Institution’, on MONDAY” 
, an EXTENSIVE and VERY 


following da 
MPORTANT ASSEMBLAG of BOOKS, eepecially ric 
the Works of ish Female Writers, 


of which are illustrated with Portraits and yee 
Bumerous Works on the Fine Arts, also cari fan Lite 


Library of thelate Dr. SQUIBB. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
of Laterary will SELL by AUCTION, at 


their spacious 

(formnerie the W. Léterary Lustitation), early in JUL the 
LIBRARY of the late Dr. SQUIBB, com ng & small Collec- 
tien of Medieal W Beoks in varie various classes of lite 


Important Collection of Scottish State Papers. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary sous Pre will SELL b AUCTION, 


at their new and mises, 47, quate 
W.C. (formerly the W Institation), early in J LY. 
® most LMPURTANT COLLECT ON of STATE PAPERS re- 
lating to the HisTO ef SCOTLAND from Re 
James V.to Queen Aaupe, t more particularly illustrative of 
of Mary Stuart Cardinal 4s ot 

noess, ton, 
and Mar, panes LV. of F , Charies 1 te | the 
rietta Maria, Charles TT “Prince Ru 

F m will be duly 


E WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — a 
VERT insertion in the J 

SPECTUSES ty thet 


London : Joun Caarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
should be ingortien 


London : Jackson & Walford, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Miscellaneous Books—Six Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his e corner of Fleet-strect and Chancery - 
LARGE ION of BOOKS 
i ding portions | several the Library ofa 
Works in opography, County 


istory, Classics, T 
Botany, Natural Voyages Travels, Poetry, the 
them are Complete ‘G@entieman's 


Maaazi 1731 to Hasted’s Kent, 19 
Society's vols. — Fox's vols — Hansard'’s 
Debates, a 1857 — Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols.— 
Cam Roman Baths; and others —A few — apuscripts 
with Tiluminations, Medern Publications, Novels, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on reocipt of stamps 


Valuable Law Books, Reports, &c. 


HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New propane, the of and Cheneery- 
FRIDAY, June at 
THE LAW LIBRARIES 
a Barrister (deceased), also of a Barrister retiring, and a8 Ge 


of 
late W. Baker, the Coroners for 
ing an excellent Co of Modern Practica! Works, and Tw 
Series of the Reports in the various Courts of Law 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
Handef s Oratorios. 


ESSES. S. LEIGH SOTEEBY JOHN 

WILKINGON, Auctioneers Peepers y ead 
Works illustrative of the Pine Arta, SEL AUCTION, 
VALUABLE pf 
consisting of Orehestre Single 


Fall and Voeal Goores, the gurples property of 


a two days previous, and Oatalogues had; if 

in the Country, on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Photographic and other Apparatus of the best deacription. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


ne Bi, at Collection of 

le LIC PPARATUS and PHILOSO- 

NSTR first-rate with Lenses by 
orne Da ome 

beauti Views in Bay me pow publ 

and ent Tele 


fegtrements. Electrical Appara 
ighine, aed some M 


of 
Minerals, &o. 
May be viewed on the day = 
logues had at the Roem, or 
Stevens, $8, 


The Scientific Library of the late ROBERT BROWN, ~ 


. J. C. STEVENS is instructed by the 

Executors to SELL te AUST at his Great Room, 

half-past 19 recisely, the POR: 
BRARY of 13 precise T BRO 


PRS. 
President 


morning of Babe, ond Cote 
enve- 


Member of of France, and 
the ind uding 

valuable Works) heuer’ s Illustrationes 

Hollandie ‘sGeaus Pin v 


th, Revision des 
lore d‘Uware— Roxbungh's Ooromande Piants, &c. &c. 
be viewed on 29th, and and 


Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. ing-etreet, 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
ECREATIONS in SHOOTING; with some 
and and Ning Enereviogs on my R.A. Post 
G. Bebo, York-street, Covent-garden, London, 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JUNE. Prices. 
(Te be continued fortnightly.) 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 


his Tour to the Hebrid 
oetens and Notes by th 


3 vela 
on Steel. Vel. VII. 
aan will now bave fer 168. what was formerly pub- 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Price ls. 6d. 


OUGHTS on a few SUBJECTS of POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co Stationers’ Hall-coart. 


Now ready, cloth, 7a. 64. 
ES on Mr. COLLIER’S NEW 


I 
EDITION of SHAKESPEAKR, 1858. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER DYCE. 


A FEW NOTES on 8 EARE, 
Soho-square. 


NATIONAL REVIEW—NEW NUMBER.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 2 forth- 
comipg of the NATIONAL BILL 

the 25th 


Pa BILLS 
SPECTUSES by the 97th inesan = 
Chapman & Piccadilly. 


ANDEL STUDIES. 


LEY. Part d Study 


Newgate-street, and 44, Tottenham- 
niversal Musical 
Cireulating library. Annual 
Shortly will be published, in post Svo. price 7s. éd. cloth, 


OETHE’S FAUST, with Critical and Expla- 
mat G. ZERFII. De.Ph.. Protecscs of the 


W estbuurne 
Simpkio, Marsha)! & Co. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


FOR THE CONTINENT, §&c. 


BOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.—ENG- 
LI8H, PRENOH, ITALIAN, and GERMAN. lémo. 30. éd. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY.— 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, Ket the RHINE to 


SWITZERLAND. Map 
HANDBOOK R SOUTH GERMANY.— 


K SEA. Map. Post Svo. 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. — The 
ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. Post Svo. 9. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE—NOR.- 

FOR SPAIN.—ANDALUSIA, 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL. —LISBON, 
&c. Map. Post vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 
SOUTH TUSCANY snd thePAPAL STATES. Map. Post 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVI.- 


RONS., Map. Post 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—SAR- 
DINIA LOMBARDY, FLORENCE PARMA, 
PLACE ENZA, MOD opExA. | LUCCA, and TU ¥ as far oa 


BOOK FOR SOUTH “ITALY. — The 
TWO SICLLIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, 
VESU V1US, &e. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—The ITA- 
LIAN SCHOOLS, Woodeuts. 2 vols. post 30s, 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—The N 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and THEBES. Map 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALES- 
—The NSULA of SINAI, EDOM, and the 
SYRIAN DESERT. 2 vols, post Svo. 24a 


HANDBOOK FOR “INDIA.—BOMBAY and 
MADRAS. Map. % vols, post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—The IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. 
Maps. Post 15a, 


HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NORWAY 
aad SWEDEN. Maps. Pest 
HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. —FINLAND 
and ICELAND, Maps. Post 1%. 
FOR ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK OF ) MODERN LONDON. With 
a Clue Map. 16mo. 
HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. 
Maps. Post Svo. lve. 
AND 


HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR WIETS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. Maps. Post 


HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL. Maps Post Svo. 
JOHN MURBAY, Albemarie-street. 
1859. 


oval 8, with 
Kuchenmetster’s Parasites in the Human Body, 3 vels.— 
PHIc] 
taking 
Virtue 
scopes, 
Model o-Kogine, Votl | 
his F by John ~Ooast Scene, Sir A. Calleett, A R.A.— 
The Bird temp, P. Pooks W. Liamell— 
with 
Flore N 
Genera et Species Palmarem—Ven Martius, Nova Genera et 
Species Plantarum Brasilieosium—Ehreaburgh, Infusions Thier- 
chen—Wallich’s Plant# Asiatice— Hooker and Greville’s Icones 
ILE, 
Pest 
Tour in Wales, &c., with Ad- 
Hon. JOHN WILSON CRUK BR. 
the late JUHN WRIGHT, Esq, with further Additions by Dir. 
important Works, 
including two History, Lempricre’s Biography. 
in which have been upwards of 25,000 engraved ortraite 
—elso, upwards of Save letters, mostly accompanied 
by Portraits and other suitable I |lustrations—a large Collection of 
interesting Engravings and Etchings. 
M 
By the same Author, $vo. cloth, 5s. 
ne suet 7 
Catalogues om receipt of two stamps. 
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RCHITECTURA NUMISMATICA; or, 
Architectural Medals of Classical By 


and lained parison with the 
DONA peor, Profess. Univ. Coll., 
Text, and 100 Lithographs and Woodcuts. §Svo. ye 


Pub blished by Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—*“ All pre. 
hs of before the 


rt Murray, late 

at 3a 6d. each, or seven for 1Lis. A set of Fifty 

sclected Vt ews, in portfolio, The The com set of One Hun- 

ott ix Views of Mal portfolios, 1 

ws of 


EMPLE of HALLEBEED. Iilustrated 
56 Photographs. B. OAKLEY, ¥F.R.GS. This splendid 
work contains re ~~ ny ions of nearly the whole of the Hindoo 
service ose in ed in 
T. M‘Lean, 9%, Haymarket. 
Just published, 8vo. sewed, le. 


ERSPECTIV E.—The Application of its Prin- 
ciples to Sketching from Nature and Composition, where the 
Dimensicny and exact ituation of the Objects are wt known. By 


B. MOORE, Teacher of Drawing in University Co 
London : Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, --, = -lane, 
‘row. 


a published, Second Edition, 12mo. 6d. 


gueuiat EARLY LESSON BOOK, for 
Adult and other Schools. By C. W. JONES, M.A. Curate of 


— — * Groombri & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and the 
National Society, B Sanctuary, Westminster. 


M®: NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of * Two Journeys to Japan,’ ’ &e. 
2 vols. 


“ Noth - ue ams more spirited, graphic, and full of interest: 
t in ite than Mr. 
on Globe. 


* Mr. ried err is a rattling, lively writer. The sketches of 
Mel. life and manners are fresh, racy, and vigorous. | The 
volumes with anecdotes and conversations. 


= “One of the most amusing books ever written.”— Review. 
A book that will be — = for itis fresh and sparkling, lively, 
and original.” Aforn ald. 

** We can give a ready wal eto Mr. Cornwallis’s books. There 
is honesty and good humour about the proprietor of this new Pano- 
rama, whilst mere is in his boisterous talk really much useful 

is accounts o so, Santiago, ma, 
Panama, are the os entertaining, because the freshest ; 
show bow readily an author ape amuse and instruct when he 
adds to the stock of knowledge.” —Adas. 


OUR PLAGUE SPOT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. By the Misses 
TURNBULL. 2 vols. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
The PARSON and the POOR. 
EBB and FLOW. 
The CAMPBELLS. 
REUBEN STERLING. 
BETTY WESTMINSTER. 


ORTH ITALY.—The USEFUL KNOW- 

LEDGE SOCIETY’S SERIES of MAPS contains a Map 

of North Italy, showing the countr hae occupied by the Sar- 

dinian _ Austrian Troops, the and Mountain Passes ; 
also of Turin, Genoa, Mi 


as g00D as authenticated. 
vols. 10%.; 1 vol. 9. 10s.; without the 
Plans of Cities and Towns, 174 Maps 71. Family 
80 Maps, fully coloured, 3l. 3s. The Cyclopzedian Atlas,” 
ie. are sold price 6d. p 
dwerd be had gratis on appileation,. 
London Bay Stanford, 6, Charing Cross 


TANFORD’S MAPS of the SEAT of WAR. 


dinia, Venetian Lombardy, &c., 
Mountain Passes, vy 4 Roads, 
Twenty-five miles an in 

mounted in a 


2. MAP of of NORTHERN ITALY, and the 


surround Country, embracing Paris, Vienna, and Rome, the 
Railways oads, and Mountain Passes all being being distinctly deli- 
neated. Price 4s. 6d, coloured in sheet ; 6s. 6d. mounted in case. 


3. NORTH ITALY.—A Map showing the 
whole of the country now occupied by the French, Sardinian, = 


Austrian Armies, the Railways, Roads, Mountain 
Price 1s. folded in cover ; ; 2s. mounted in case. 


4. MACLURE’S LARGE SCALE MAP of 


the SEAT of W in ITALY. Sheet 1. Scale, Four miles to 
Oneinch. This Map is traced from the large Sardinian Govern- 


5. STANFORD’S GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 
of SARDINIA and the PLAINS of LOMBARDY, from TURIN 
tothe ADRIATIC, Similar in style and size to ee 
View of the Seat of War in the Crimea, of which nearly 5,000 
copies were sold. 


Lists of the best English and Foreign Maps of Italy, &c. may be 
had on application. 
London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
POEMS and SONGS. By THomas 


In crown 8vo. price 6a, 


OBERT HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS 


tai H d * Noble Numbers’ 
“Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. London: Simpkin, Mar- by LFORD M.A. 
ready, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


NOTE to the CORNWALLIS PAPERS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK. 
curious. This tract merits he preservation.” 


“ Extremely 
“ Throws much light upon many points of the Corawallis Cor 
well worth without apy reference to 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 
No, 10, JUNE, 1859, price 3d. 
E INSTITUTE ; and Recorp of LITeRaRy 
and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


to commence and continue Manuscript 
zines— —P —A Meditation on Life—Was the 8 bg 
of Wat justifiable ?—Negative Article—The Pedest 
Wallet—On Sarum = ustry—Th es of Mankind: a 
M ‘ing Gallery —Chriatianity—A 

London: Thickbroom Brothers, 


published, p 
ROPE’S WOE and EN 'GLAN D’S DUTY. 
By EUSEBES CLIO. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Price 5a. 


OW TO WORK WITH THE MICRO. 
BEALE. B., F.RS. 


London : John Churchill. 


The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF MABCHESTEE is the Por- 
trait presen is this w eek, June 18, with No. 72 of * The 
Illustrated News of ee World, price 6d.; by post, 74 Next 
week BAKON BRUNN 

EW and ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS of 
Subscription. The ‘Drawing-room Portrait Gallery of 


Eminent or Series),a Five Guinea 
Book, beautifu , delivered at once, and the /Uustrated 


ll 
News of the World for forty weeks for 3vs. post free, direct from 
the Office. The LK Subscription is 78. 7d. free ; or for 
4d. extra postage, t ortraits and Memoirs may be — 
condition 


once (in advance), will be received in 
for binding. F urther particulars ~~ a List of the Portraits sent 
on application. Agents wanted in e very town and village to pro- 
Apply by letter | to Mr. John Tallis. 


ces, 199, Strand; West-End baw Wa 122 ent street (next 
to Paletot Warehouse) ; 
agents. 


POPULAR BUOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, &c. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 5¢ cloth gilt, 
Tus WARS OF THE ROSES; or, Stories 


of he St le of York and Lancaster. By J. G. EDGAR, 
Author of ‘ The Boyhood of Great Men,’ be. " With illustrations. 


** These Tales somewhat remind ug, in their easy and 

style, of Sir Walter Scott's celebrated and fascinati 

ance. It is the very book to put into the hands of a a A y =m 

By the same Author, each with Illustrations, 

THE BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN. Fifth 
Edition, 3a 6d. 

FOOT-PRINTS of FAMOUS MEN. Fourth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY FOR BOYS. Second Edition, bs. 

BOY PRINCES. Second Edition, 5s, 


HEROES OF ENGLAND. Fifth Edition, 6s. 


London: W. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street, 
Paternoster-row. 


EMS “a: the FIELDS and the TOWN, 
ALFRED LANGFORD, 


HURCH of. EN GLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RTRAIT GALLERY. 
ee or framed at 5s. 6d. and 74. 6d. 


NOW READY 

Archbishop of Canterbury. of . 
Bi of of Ely. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. ner. Canon Stowell. 

ishop of Carlisle. v. Canon Girdlestone, 
Bishop of Ripon. . Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Westminster. v. Derwent Culeridge, 
Dean of Winchester. . Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Can b 


Rev. Dr. Cureton. 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 


Eac h Portras with facsimile Signature and Bi 
a e Portrait free by post, on receipt of 
Mason & Ca 7,A Paternoster-row, and 28, Old Bond. 


street, and all Booksellers. 


HE BENCH and the BAR: a Series of of 
Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9a, 


ustice Knight Bruce, M. D. Hill, ” 
Vice hancalon Wood. 
e rney~ 
The Solicitor-General. 
IN JUNE. 
Lord Wensleydale. R. Malins, Esq. M.P. 


Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature 
Notice. A single Portrait free by post, on Lae cleo a 


postage 
Mason & Co.7, A -row, 
ason ~. men-corner, Paternoster-row, and 28, Old Bond- 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ONANT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
SPUR and with Introductory Preface by the Kev. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co 25, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, p price 5s. cloth, 
NEW HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS. 


ELGIUM, AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
COLOGNE: an Ep New Guide-Book for Tre 
th numerous, Historieal and fy of 
Fine. Arts, Ghent. 


don: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8yo. 


OVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE e 
codice ALEXANDRINO aC. H. WUIDE, olim descriptam. 

This volume will be a faithful and accurate reproduction in 
modern type of New Testament Text of cele- 


brated MS. It uniform! recen 
lished edition oft the Vai Vaticanus. will 


a day two. 
London: David Nutt; and Williams & Norgate. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Rules of 
English Version of t the sam in Nine Parts. MAN 
HEINFETTER Author of of Rules for 
conveyed in Ancient G anuscri ta’—Alexander Heslin 28, 
Paternoster-row ; a Bumpus, 158, Oxford-street. 


and 


ROME AND THE POPE. 
Now ready, in 1 volume, 8vo. price 74. 6d. 


ROMAN QUESTION, By E. Asovr. 
CUOAPE, (Suppressed 


“ite One of Ane most pungent productions of the 
May 26. 
“ Intolerably witty, and mercilessly truthful.” 
Daily News, May 3. 
“ M. About tate into darkness, and the vul- 


ture of this national thenceum, May 
w.dJ Fore Bookseller and Publisher, 
‘s-road, Brighto 


Arcade, and 69, Kin 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HAKSPEARE.—The WISDOM and 
GENIUS of SHAKSPEARE Illustrated in Three 
fied Selections from his Works. Edited, with Notes and 
Scriptural References, by the + THOMAS PRICE, M.A. 
2nd Edition, feap. 8vo. 5a. cloth ; morocco. 
*“* Shakspeare cut out in little stars—worth its weight in gold to 
the English reader.”—Tait's Maga 


POPE.—The POETICAL WORKS of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. With Memoit and Notes by the Kev. GEORGE 
CROLY, LL.D. New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel. Feap. 
Byo. 48. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. m hee 

“ Dr. Cro "s edition is the that peared in a single 
volume.”— rary Gazette. - 


MILTON.—The POETICAL WORKS of 
JOHN MILTON. With Portrait after riani, and V 
New Edition, with Notes and Life, by the — T. THOMPSON. 
18mo. 38. cloth ; 6s. morocco. 


Edward Law (successor to Robert Baldwin), Essex-street, Strand. 


A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLERS, 
Second Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
reduced from 5s. 6d. to 3a. 6d. 
OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK: 


A work everybody qu and few have read. A reprintfrom 
the genuine edition, with c copious Additions. 


The first edition of work heving been exhausted, it has been 
ted eee at agreatlyreduced 


POPULAR TALES aT F, E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 


FRAN K FARLEIGH; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Private Pupil. te beans; 6d, cloth gilt. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL} or, the Railroad of Life. 
3a. boards; 4. cloth gil 


3. 
RRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
and WHAT CAME OF IT. 2%. 6d, boards; 3s. éd. cloth gilt, 


4. 
The FORTUNES of the COLVILLE 
FAMILY. 04, Se. 6. cloth gilt. 
ur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


MR. M. A. LOWER’S WORKS. 
GLISH SURNAMES. 


Fami Nomenclature, Historical, Etymo dices. By MA 
Humorous: NY ch several illustrative A ices. Li 
Woodeuts, 3 vols. post Third Edi 
cuts 
new and much the previ besides 

ment of the chapters con in the p 
several that are entirely new, together bh N n Scottish, 
Irish, and Nor orman Surnames. “ The Prolusions 
besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive s, and the Roll of 

james; w copious maby 

Names. These Featu = urnames” rather a 
new work than a new edition. 


URIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, with 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH WHITERS. 
With Title-page Engravings from 
Designs by the Author. 8vo. yo cloth 

ONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, 

and METRICAL. Post 

8vo. 

HRONICLE OF BATTEL ABBEY, 

in SUSSEX in a Monk 
the Establishment, and now tn Kates 
Abstract of the subsequent evo, with 


cloth, 
Johs Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


IN JUNE 
- Archdeacon Robinson. 
— 
| 
F 
other Cities and Towns. his extensive Series contains 226 Map 
LY; including Sar- rr 
showing all the Railways, 
&c., on a scale of about 
38. 6d. coloured, in sheet ; 5s. 
P 


& 
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CAMBRIDGB, AND 23, 
Loypon. 


WACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW LIST, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MR. MAURICE’S NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

WHAT IS REVELATION? 

A SERIES OF 
Sermons on the Epiphany; 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
LETTERS TO A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY 
ON THE 

BAMPTON LECTURES of Mr. MANSEL. 

BY THE REV, 


Dawison Mavrice, M.A. 
of Lincoln 


Inn. 


2. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ERIC.’ 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LYRICS OF LIFE. 


BROTHERLY COUNSELS TO 
STUDENTS. 


FOUR SERMONS 
to the Chapel of Cesharind's 


By the Rev. Francis J. Jeumeen, M.A. 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Catharine's College, late Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College. 


ARDEN, LONDON 


WORKS 
BY PROF. F. W. NEWMAN. 


Just published, 1 vol. 4to. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


DOCTRINAL and PRAC- 


TICAL; or, Didactic Religious Utterances. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A HISTORY of the HEBREW 


MONARCHY, from the ADMINISTRATION of ray 
to oot BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. Large post vo. cloth 


CATHOLIC UNION: Essays towards 


a Church of the Future as the Organization of Philanthropy. 
Post svo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE SIXTH EDITION OF 


The SOUL : its Sorrows and its Aspi- 


rations. the N 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


NEW _WORKS. 
PEAKS, PASSES, ES, and GLACIERS: 


A Series of Excursions by 


B. L. Ames, M.A. T. W. Huvcuuirr, M.A. 
ANDERSO®, FP. Kewnepy, HA. 
~ M R.LA. W. Marruews, Jun. M.A. 
| Ramsar Riddle Tem 
. J. La. Davi 
RW. B ple, Barrister-at- Law, 
Rev. RDY 
F. V. M.A. J. Trwpat, F.R.S. 
Members of the Alpine Club. 


Edited by J. BALL, M.R.1.A., President. 
With numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


Vv to the Italian Valleys of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, 
Sesia, Lys, Challant, Aosta, and Cogue : 
In a Series of Excursions in the Years 1850, 1456, 1858. 
With numerous I)lustrations, price 14a, 
in te t rs of | unduly the amo 
not how = climbing power y 


he ane , but how they are to m to their sex. Her 7 Tour 
son doi it, if they wish “be | -at-home 
to So attainable 


readers a 
hath. knowledge, intelligent companion." 


The PYRENEES, WEST and EAST. 
Author of a ‘ Vacation Tour ta the Unit 


at-Law 
acation Tour in the United States and Canada,’ 
Vacations in Ireland.’ 
“With Eight lene in Chromo-xylography from 
_ Drawings by the Author. 
Price 12a. 6d, 


A JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY 
AND GREECE 


In the AUTUMN of 1857 and the BEGINNING of 1858. 
By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esa. 
With Maps of the heeng end Tread and Views in Chromo- 
lithogra of Therapia and Stamboul. 


RECOLLECTIONS by SAMUEL 
ROGERS of 


Parsee TALLEYRAND, 


James Fox, 
RSKINE, 


Burae, Lorp 
Hewry Grarttay, Sia Water Scorr, 
1cHaRD Porson, Lorp Greyvitie, and 
Horye Tooke, Tus Dune or WELLINGTON, 


Edited by Mr. Rogers's Nephew, W. SHARPE; 
With a Preface by Saucet Rooers. 
Price 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. 


Including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
Uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's Essays. 
In 2 vols. price 88. cloth ; 

To be had also in 7 Parts, price 1s. each. 


ROME, ITS RULER AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 
Second Edition, revised throughout and considerably enlarged. 
With a new Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


THE ORDER OF NATURE 


Considered with Reference to the CLAIMS of REVELATION. 


the Rev. BADEN M.A, 
Savilian of Geometry ~ fA niversity of Oxford. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, 


As Manifested in ART, and HU MAN CHARACTER, 
witha ification of Deformities ; 


2 Ao ESSAY on on TEMPERAMENTS, with coloured 
Illustrations; and 


3. THOUGHTS on GRECIAN and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 
Edited by her relation, C. C. HANKIN, 
In 1 vol. price 12s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 


In post Svo. with coloured Map and Plan, price 12s. 
UR NAVAL POSITION and POLICY. 
By a NAVAL PEER. . 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


In post 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, price Ss. éd. 
RST IMPRESSIONS of the NEW WORLD 
- =. TWO TRAVELLERS from the OLD, in the Autumn 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


AMERICA UNDER THE STEWARTS. 
ISTORY of NEW ENGLAND. By Joun 


GORHAM PALFREY. Volume the First ; being Vol. I. 
of the History of New England during the Stewart Dynasty. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS. JAMESON’S TWO LECTURES 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
Now ready, in feap. Svo. price 9s. sewed, 
ISTERS of CHARITY and the COMMU- 


NION of LABOUR: Two Lesteres 
ments of W omen. 


ence, on the Present Condition and Requirements of the 
Women of England. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO MEDINA AND 
MECCA, AND AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Plan, Woodcuts, and coloured Plates, 
price 24s. cloth, 


ILGRIMAGE to EL MEDINAH and 

MECCAH. By RICHARD FP. BURTON, Bombay Army. 

Second Edition, revised; with several additional Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. 


By the same Author, 8vo. ne Maps and coloured Plates, 
FIRST FOOTSTEPS in EAST AFRICA; 


or, an Exploration of Harar. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL GAZETTEER, COR- 
RECTED TU THE PRESENT TIME. 


In 1 Sve. of 1,360 pages, comprisin pp about 50,000 Names 
ces, price 30s. fe cloth ; or hal a, 359, 
ICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Desert 
five: Physical, Statistical. and Historical : 
eneral (Gazetteer of the World. By ALEX ‘AX TER KEITH 
ONNSTON P.G.8. &c. Geographer at Edin- 
— in Ordinary to Hi er Majesty. New and cheaper Edition, 


In the present edition of John. 
ston’s General Gazetteer, while 
the whole body of the work has and accu 
been carefully rectified by the of hy on the —y—— 


author to me present date, spe- 
cial at been d to by the author's friend, 
the late territorial changes in W. Westgar 


London: Longman, Co, 


Now ready, price 6s. 
iE HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLD 


VENANT, in a Revised Translation. By the late Rev 
CHARLES WELLBELUVED. the Rev GEORGE VANCE 
SMITH, B.A., be the Rev. JouN N SCUTT PORTER. 


Vol I. containing GENESIS to RUTH, by the late Rev. 
CHARLES WELLBELOVED. 
London : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


MESSES. SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


1. 
CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES in RAJ- 


POOTANA and CENTRAL INDIA during the SUPPRESSION 
of the MUTINY of 1867-4. By Mrs. HENRY DUSERLEY, 
Author of ‘A Journal kept during the Russian War’ Post 8vo. 
with Plan of Route. [in days. 


India, and to the other Colonial 
of Great Britain. A 


na few 


2. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS, Edited by Lapy 
SHELLEY. 1 vol. post 8vo. (In by by — 


3. 
CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS. 


The ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS of GENERAL 
NEW NOVEL. 

COUSIN STELLA; or, Conflict. By the 
Author of * Violet Bank and its Inmates.’ 3 yols. 
(in @ few days. 


5. 


=. FOOL of QUALITY. By Hewry 
by the CHARLES Kis KINGSLEY. EY. 
trait of the Author. . Una 


DR. MACKAY’S LIFE and LIBERTY in 
AMERICA. 2 vols. post with Ten Illustrations. Price 


(Now ready. 
NEW NOVEL. 
CONFIDENCES. By the Author of ‘ Rita,’ 
1 vol. Now ready. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill 


59 — 
A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE 
ROSA : 
New Edition, enla 
d- 
from the History of my Creed. With an additional Chapter 
on the Character of Christ, and a Reply to the * Eclipse of 
Faith.’ Post 2a 
NOMY. Post 8yo. cloth. Original price, 7s. 6d.; reduced 
to 5a 
The CRIMES of the HOUSE of 
PAPSBURG against its own LIEGE SUBJECTS. Post 
London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 
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leted in 40 Parts, a Part to be published every Fort- 
or éd., with a a beautiful Engraving to to each Part, 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
PART I. NOW READY. 


ready, in 8vo. with a Portrait of the Mother of Napoleon and 
of Henry IV. of France, 10s, éd. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


Author of “The Won of * Friends at their own 


RICHARD ny New Burl m-atreet, 
Publisher in 


Ordinary to Her M 
Now ready, in 8vo. 


MILITARY OPINIONS. 
I. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Il. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA AND THE BALTIC. 
I. MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 
By General Sir Jonnw Fox Burcorye, Bart. G.C.B. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In a few days, in 8vo. with numerous beautiful Illustrations, 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 


NORTHERN MEXICO, and the FAR WEST 
of the UNITED STATES. 
By Joutius FROEBEL. 


BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
ublisher in Ordinary to H er Majesty. 


On the 25th, in post &vo. with an Illustration, 
VOLUME II. of 


By the Right Hon. Lorp Jonn Roussext, M.P. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


Comprising the Stories of some of the most Eminent Writers in 
* Bentley's Miscellany.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Price 5¢. 2ist Thousand. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Price 4s. Sixth Edition, with 19 Illustrations, 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY 
GEOLOGY. 
By Domimtox MoCavustanp, LL.D. 
Price 5¢. each, neatly bound, 
MISS MANNING’S POPULAR 
STORIES. 
THE VILLAGE BELLES. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Price &s. 6d. neatly bound, 


RITA: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Price 2s. each, 


ae ON NOSES. 
THE INITIALS. By the Author of 


* Quits.’ 
of ‘ The CARDINAL. By the Author 
ASPEN COURT. By Shirley Brooks. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur'‘ington-street, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S 
LIFE in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and the CANARY 
ISLANDS. By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 


Me 
rift on 
She draws well, colour is 
sparkling. er pa 
We it (as the public do) with sincere 
plensare. It is a hearty book tten 


Sirs. outlines, sensations, landscapes, and th 
urray is a Glover who writes forci 
— Atheneum. 


The JEWS in the EAST. Bythe Rev. 
P. BEATON, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. From the 
- persons who are curious 
erusalem and i MF ne ded to read 
this work, more infor than is to be found 
in a dozen of the usual beoks of 


THE DUKE of “BUCKIN GHAW’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From 
Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 


By an 
ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Dlustrations, 21+. 


HENRY IIL KING OF FRANCE, 


HIS COURT AND TIMES. By MI8S FREER. 3 vols. 
with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONET- 


AGE for 1859. Under the especial e of Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and Corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. 28th Edition, 1 vol. royal 
8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


Mr. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, &c. Royal 8vo. with Map, and 50 beau- 
tiful Illustrations, coloured Plates, &c., from the Au- 
thor’s Original Drawings, 2/. 2s. bound, 


NOTICE. 
A WOMANS THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN, by the Author of ‘ Jonw Ha 
MAN,’ price 5s. elegantly printed, bound, and I)lus- 
trated, will be ~~ / with the Magazines, July 1. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of Hurst & Biacxstt’s 
STANDARD oF Epitions oF 
Works. 


Volumes already published 


1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human 


NATURE. 


2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
3. The Crescent and the Cross. By 


ELIOT WARBURTON. 


4, Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. Jeaf- 


FRESON, —— of ‘Novels and Novelists,’ ‘ Crewe 


Rise,’ &c. 

“* Miriam Copley’ is by unknown hand. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
already made his BAA vay and this clever production cannot 
fal to add to it The author's unaffected, usst vivi 
colen attractive to all readers.”—John 
best boc book Mr bas The volumes 

“A very novel. The The of rJ works.” 

Leader. 
A MOTHER’S TRIAL. the 


Author of ‘ Taz Disciriine or Lirs,’ &c. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations by Birkst Foster, 7s. 6d. bound. 


can recommend t breathes and refinement in every 


The to ching pathos of thi ‘cis Lannie 


THROUGH SHADOWS. By 


the Author of ‘Sivyzsy Gary.’ 3 vols. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By Francis 


FRANCIS. 3 vols. With Illustrations by 
volumes of adventures and misadventures 
branch of what eur French neighbours.call le sport. All is 
told - arid spirit amusing, and original novel. The 
nh upcommon c ever, am 
sporting part is full of life.”— 


WOODLEIGH. the Author of 
*One-AND- y,’ &c. 3 
Woodleigh’ is clever better it is a con- 


sistent work of art.”— 


The LEES of BLENDON HALL. By 


the Author of ‘ALicn Waxtworts.’ (On June 2 


Routledge, Warnes & Routledge’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BIOGRAPHY BOOK FOR YOUTH. 
In feap. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth extra, 
HEROES of the LABORATORY and 


the WORKSHOP. ©. 1, BRIGHTWELL. With Ling 
trations by John A tay 


Amens the contents of this volume viz., Richard A 


Ola — William Caxten— 

Sir Hum —Sebastian Brard and Claude Montal—Gry. 
and nie— A lois Senne 

felder—George Stephenson osias Wedgwood. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol. price 58. cloth, Routledge's 
The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA 
COOK. With Steel Portrait and t Illustrations. A Com. 
plete Baiion, entirey revied by 
Also lately issued, at the same price, 


MOORE’S (THOMAS) POEMS. 
MACKAY’s (CHARLES) SONGS, &c, 


In 1 vol. post price 5¢. with Portmits, 
The VICISSITUDES of ITALY since 


By A. L. GRBETTON. 


A historical samm of the Revolutions and other Remark: 
able Political Events w bave in various Italian 
by 5 te _Bresent time; prefixed to va 
the 

Antonelli, Charles Albert, Victer Emmanuel, D’ Azeglio, Cavour, 
Balbo Geribaldt. and will be found an invaluable 

guide in tracing and sccounting for the causes of the present war. 


BEST POPULAR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
In post Svo. 6a. cloth extra, 
The MICROSCOPE: its History, 


Construction, plicati J om HOGG, 
The Fearth dod wish 600 Engravings 


“ The ex will find in it ae only much 


attention ; 
reqeines er it work and 
mation. 
which shou found on Y the shelves of every well-furnished 
library.”— The Lancet, 


In 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
The NAVIES of the WORLD, their 


Present State of Rides, By HANS BU 
M.A, Lieut. Victoria ; Author of The Rifle, 


How 
General :—The Navies of 
Maritime Powers—French Arsenals 
ce— Introduction Screw— New Nava 
of “Admiralty — Manning the English and French Navies—Our 
Defences; with Authentic Lists, now first 


a 
made of the French ig Ww Illustrat 
of Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A TRAP TO CATOH A 
SUNBEAM.’ 
In foap. price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 


The G GOLDEN RULE; or, Stories 


. Commandment the Author of 


Pointed in 


RIFLE BOOKS FOR FOR RIFLE CLUBS, ETC. 
Price 2s, 6d. half bound, 


The RIFLE,and HOW TO USE IT. 


By HANS BUSK, First Lieut. Victoria Rifles. The Fifth 
Editien, with ILlustrations. 


Price 1s. boards, 


The RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, How to 
Organize and Drill them. By HANS BUSK. The Sixth 


MARTIN F. TUPPER on BIFLE 


CLUBS. Third Edition, with Additions 


RIFLE TARGET REGISTER. By 


LIEUT. BUSK. 6vo. ls. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
NEW VOLUME. 
In post 8vo. 58. cloth extra, 
WHO I8 TO HAVE it ITP By the 
Author of ‘ The Netherwoods of 
on 
The MAN of FORTUNE. By Albany 


PON BLANQUE, Jun. 


HOLY WOOD HALL. By James 

G 

The WIFE and the WARD. By 
Lieut.-CoL MUNEY. 


London: WARNES & 
2, Farringdon-street. 
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suitiahine By Samuel Rogers. (Longman 
& Co.) 


of his house, but a big, romping Eton bey, not 
yet grown gentlemanly and a prig. 
Samuel Rogers has provided for us in these 
t people 
esh—made 


journey of life turni from the vale of 

tears skirting 0 mattis month like this, bright with the rage of battle, 

Pactolus 0 m to Pac- | We turn with eager hand to the chapters labelled 
“Duke of Wellington,” catching as we do on 


tolus! Such a poet is to be envied—such a ; 
banker to be known. His daily companionship every page the name of Bonaparte, and notin} 
will be with the renowned, his conversation that the words are those of the Duke himself. 


i h rds ht ly | From these the reader will thank us to serve 
is accomplished in the fine social art of giving Duke’s opinion of the mighty antagonist whom 
and taking —courteous to hear as well as brilliant | he met only once—and then so crushed that he 
to reply—a life passed in the great world must had no need to meet hima second time. Wel- 
have yielded och, Every one will feel that | ington himself is speaking of Napoleon;— 
; ections’ of the sayings and doings of |," Pucnaparte, in my opinion, commiti 
Burke, Henry Grattan, Richard Porson, John | “3° 

Horne Tooke, Prince Talleyrand, or Erskine, ,and it was almost impossible to get us out of that 


een of 


As wits and orators, fighting their way through | and him by himself I 
the world with voice and tongue, or as warriors, | 4% 4 accession of 40,000 men. 


crashing a in front of them with cannon | _ 
shot and name of dragoons, they belong, | at the bands of young men now singing ‘ Rifle- 


glories, to the band which mankind will | words we have ventured to mark in italics:— 
| “When Buonaparte left Elba for France, I was 


and we s 
of all we delight to cotch them in — 
the cravat thrown aside, the pen out of hand . 
the pass-word out of mind. We want to hear | most of ail, “What was in your leter to his Ma. 
of Fox’s airy jest and social sport ; his “Gibbon | jesty this morning,’ said his Physician; ‘for when 
isa great coxcomb, Sir”; “ After all, Sir, Burke | he broke the seal, he clapped his hands and burst 
was a damned wrong-headed fellow through | out a laughing!’ Various were the conjectures as 
life” ; as well as of the eloquence, that rolled | to whither he was gone; but none would hear of 
upon our grandfathers “like a wave of the | France. All were sure that in France he would 
Atlantic three thousand miles long.” We are | be massacred by the people, when he appeared 
to find Porson at our elbow, cracking = 8 words “4 well: 
is jokes and laughing out his abundant wisdom, | ‘ Pour rance—Non!’ naparte 1 never 
ot gulps his port Then, how charming to *W; though during the battle [Waterloo] we were 
meet Burke in the fields before breakfast, spud °°® I understood, within a quarter of a mile of 


in hand, grubbing at the nettles, chopping away | om 
at the clods, as though they were so many Sans pr ee Aarne Peace of Tilsit, and graduall 
Culottes, while chewing at those mighty sen- | 4, have declined afterwards. * * At Waterloo = 
tences which emptied the house and yet swayed | had the finest army he ever commanded; and 
his contemporaries. We shake hands with Grat- | everything up to the onset must have turned out 
tan, and hear the slippery silver of his brogue, | as he wished. Indeed he could not have expected 
or gp * age through innumerable quips and to beat the Prussians, as he did at Ligny, in four 
quirks, e long to test Talleyrand’s studied hours. But two such armies as those at Waterloo 
impromptus, and enjoy Horne Tooke’s gentle- have seldom met, if I may judge from what they 
of all, we gather close It was a battle of giants! a 
the table when the Great Duke is speaki peg ; 
in his own s tones of the Great Savenien ‘but the new fight well, though they maneuvre ill ; 


; : : - . | better perhaps than many who have fought and bled. 
of his genius and his blunders, his statesmanship | As to the way in which some of our ensigns and 


and his wars,—of the fierce and picturesque jisutenants braved danger—the boys just come 
contest in Spain,—of the crownimg carnage at | from school—it exceeds all belief. ran as at 
Waterloo,—or, when the hero of a hundred | Cricket.” 

fights—every fight a victory—is laughing with | Here is an anecdote of Waterloo told by the 
that strange, hoarse crow of his at some passing | Duke ‘a 

fun, as though he were not the man of bronze |" « De was with me and speaking to me 
which we see, and which he could see, in | when he was struck. We were on a point of land 
on arch and pedestal within ken of every window | that overlooked the plain, and I had just been 


sight and like a cannon-ball, must go on. If he rebounds, | at 


Many of my troops were neW; | the (; 


warned off by some soldiers; (but as I saw well 
from it, and as two divisions were engaging below, 
I had said ‘ Never mind,’) when a ball came leaping 
along en ricochet, as it is called, and striking him 
on the back, sent him many yards over the head 
of his horse. He fell on his face, and bounded 
upward and fell again. All the Staff dismounted, 
and ran to him; and when I came up he said, 
‘Pray tell them to leave me, and let me die in 
peace.” I had him conveyed into the rear; and 
two days afterwards when, on my return from 
Brussels, I saw him in a barn, he spoke with such 
strength that I said (for I had reported him among 
the killed), ‘Why, De Lancy, you will have the 
advantage of Sir Condy in Castle Rackrent; you 
will know what your friends said of you after you 
were dead.’—‘I hope I shall,’ he replied. Poor 
fellow! We had known each other ever since we 
were boys. But I had no time to be sorry; I 
went on with the army and never saw him again.” 

From the Prince de Talleyrand Mr. Rogers 
learned a fact or two about the Emperor, which 
we may as well throw in here :— 

**That dispatch which Bona published on 
his retreat from Moscow, was it written by Him- 
self’—By Himself certainly.—Which is the best 
him !—That which represents him at 

ison. It is done by Isabey. The bust I 
gave Alexander Baring, done by Canova, is excel- 
lent. It stands too low at present.—Did he shave 
himself !—Always; though he was long about it, 
shaving a little and then conversing, if anybody 
was with him. A king by birth, said he smiling, 
is shaved by another. He who makes himself Roi 
shaves himself.” 

Talleyrand on another occasion says :— 

‘“He [Bonaparte] was with the army of England 

, when he heard of Mack’s being at 
‘If it had been mine to place him, I should 
there.’ In an instant the 


Ulm. 
have placed hi 


—when he fell, and foamed at the mouth. ‘ Fer- 
mez la porte,’ he cried, and from that moment lay 
as dead on the floor. Berthier came to the door. 
‘On ne entrer.’ The Empress came to 
the door. ‘ ne peut pas entrer.’ In about 

half-an-hour he recovered; but what would have 
been my situation if he had died? Before day- 
break he was in his carriage, and in less than sixty 
hours the Austrian army had capitulated.” , 

Mr. Rogers adds a note to this conversation : 

“The story of Napoleon’s illness at Strasburg I 
repeated to Lucien, who listened to it with 

-froid. ‘Have you ever heard it before?’ 
—‘Never. It is an infirmity to which many great 
men have been subject--Cesar among others. My 
brother was once before attacked in the same way, 
but then (he said with a smile) he was defeated, I 
believe.’ S. R.” 

The meeting of Wellington and Blucher on 
the field of Waterloo, when the shock of battle 
had ceased and the hack and carnage had 

, has been often described and painted. 
Here is the Duke’s account, which differs very 
much from the pictorial representations of the 
scene :— 

** When all was over, Blucher and I met at La 
Maison Rouge. It was midnight when he came; 
and riding up, he threw his arms round me, and 
kissed me on both cheeks as I sat in the saddle. 
I was then in pursuit; and, as his troops were 
fresh, I halted mine, and left the business to him. 
[In the day I was for some time encumbered with 

orps Di ique. They would not leave 
me, say what I would.] We supped afterwards 
together between night and morning, in a spacious 
tent erected in the valley for that purpose. Pozzo 
di Borgo was there among others; and, at my 
request, he sent off a messenger with the news 
to Ghent; where Louis the Eighteenth breakfasted 
every morning in a bow-window to the street, and 
where every a citizens assembled under 
it to gaze on him. en the megsenger, a Russian, 
entered the room with the news, the King embraced 
him; and all embraced him, and one another, all 


= 
i 
| | 
ee visible by a touch, a spell. He calls up the 
PIQUANT are the Pleasures of Memory when dead by a magic like that of the eye and voice 
he who sits down with his lonely thoughts has of an actual narrator—for his record is of con- 
been a banker no less than a poet—with a Versations, and has all the scatter and fire, and 
window hanging over the Park, rooms bursting | informal, vivid —s of real talk, where a 
with the treasures of Italian Art, a table bright | ‘Tait, an anecdote, an interruption of voice 
with the glances of beauty and merry with the Yields a character more distinct and impressive 
memorable wit and frolic of the great. For | thana more elaborate historical presentation,— 
him, surely, if for any one, the street is paved just as a ray of sun often catches the truth of a 
with gold and rubies, and the sky rosy with | face with a brilliancy beyond the studied skill 
that poetic light which never yet was seen of the Royal Academician. 
by common eye on sea or shore. Fancy the| _We must not keep the reader at the door 
sharp of pen as Samuel Rogers, must make an | his career is over. [Buonaparte was certainly as 
amazingly clever and a oe book. These men clever a man as ever lived, but he appears to me 
pushed foremost in the hustling crowd. Their to have wanted sense on many occasions.] At one | Was im full march, and he in Paris. I attended 
lives make history pir I alk is history time I expected him there [in Spain] in person, | him to Strasburg, and was alone with him in the 
e regarded at least | house of the Prefet—in one of the chambers there 
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over the house. An Emi of Rothschild was 
in the street; and no sooner did he see these demon- 


strations than he took wing for London. Not a 
syllable escaped from his lips at Bruges, at Ostend, 
or at Margate; nor, till Rothschild taken his 


measures on the Stock Exchange, was the intelli- 
gence communicated to Lord Liverpool.” 

From the lips of Lord Hardinge, Mr. Rogers 
set down a good story of the previous fight, in 
which the Prussians had been so terribly cut 


up.— 

RS Before the battle of Ligny [said Lord Har- 
dinge], in which I lost my arm about noon, 
Blucher, thinking that the French were gatherin 
more and more against him, requested that I would 
go and solicit the Duke for some assistance. I 
set out; but I had not proceeded far for the 
purpose, when I saw a party of horse coming 
towards me; and observing that they had short 
tails, I knew at once that they were English, and 
soon distinguished the Duke. He was on his way 
to the Prussian head-quarters, thinking that they 
might want some assistance; and he instantly gave 
directions for a supply of -yvgen 6 ‘ How are they 
forming ?’ he inquired.—‘ In column, not in line, 
I replied.—‘ The Prussian soldier, says Blucher, 
will not stand in line.—‘Then the Artillery will 
play upon them and they will be beaten damnably.’ 
So they were. At the last Waterloo dinner, when 
my health was drunk as usual, and as usual I rose 
to return thanks, I stated briefly this occurrence, 
_ the Duke, when I alluded to it, cried ‘ Hear, 

ear.’ 

There is another anecdote of Waterloo which 
we must cite :— 

“Two days before the battle of Waterloo the 
Duke came in to Lady Mornington’s room at 
Brussels, saying, ‘Napoleon has invaded Belgium; 
order horses and wait at Antwerp for further in- 
structions.” When they were there [at Antwerp] 
Alava entered their room, waving a bloody hand- 
kerchief, and informed her that a Victory was 
gained and that they must return forthwith to 
Brussels. She and her daughter had not been 
there [q. Brussels] half-an-hour when the Duke 
arrived, and walking up and down the apartment 
in a state of the greatest agitation, burst into 
tears, and uttered these memorable words:—‘ The 
next misfortune to losing a battle is to 
gain such a Victory as this.” — Note by Samuel 


To go back to the Duke’s talk on the war in 
Spain. On some of the causes of his own great 
success in that country, he spoke very freely. 
The first was his stern protection of private 
property. This respect won him the goodwill 
of high and low. e give from his own con- 
versation some striking instances of the help 
he got, and of its very great value to him as 
commander-in-chief of an advancing and vic- 
torious army :— 

Everywhere I received intelligence from the 
Peasants and the Priests. The French learnt 
nothing. At Vittoria they were hourly expecting 
Clausel with reinforcements, and I was taking my 


in an Osteria with some French Officers, and no 
sooner were they asleep than a Spanish child in 
the room made gestures to Gordon, drawing the 
edge of his hand across his throat.—‘And why so?’ 
said Gordon in the morning when they were gone. 
—‘ Because I knew you to be an Englishman by 
our sword and your spurs.’—‘ Don’t drink of that 
ell,’ said a Spanish Woman to an English Soldier. 
‘Is it poisoned ?’—‘ Some Frenchmen are there,’ 


she replied, ‘and more than you can count.’ When- 
ever a Frenchman came and looked into it, she 
‘sent him in, headlong.” 

At another time, the Duke said :— 

** War in Spain is much less of an evil than in 
other countries. There is no property to destroy. 


&/a manner which, as events turned out, must 


furniture. -——, when at our head-quarters in 
Spain, wished to see an Army, and I gave direc- 
tions that he should be conducted through ours. 
When he returned, he said, ‘I have seen nothing 
—Nothing but here and there little clusters of 
men in confusion; some cooking, some washing, 
and some sleeping. —‘ Then you have seen an 
Army,’ I said.” 

When Soult came down from Dresden to 
arrest, as Napoleon believed he would, the 
victorious march of the English into France, 
the Duke was eager to catch a omy se of this 
famous Marshal. He gratified his curiosity in 


have been extremely unpleasant for his new 
antagonist :— 
“There was a Spy in the habit of going from 
camp tocamp. We called him Don Uran de la 
Rosa; and he dined with us and the French alter- 
nately. ‘Who is he and what is he?’ said Alava 
when he saw him at table.—‘A Spaniard, an An- 
dalusian,’ they replied.—‘ No Spaniard,’ said Alava; 
‘he may be Cagliostro, or any body else, but no 
Spaniard.'"—He was for ever talking as French- 
men are, and always at my elbow. He had just 
left the French, and he said to me when I was 
reconnoitring, ‘Do you wish to see Marshal Soult?’ 
—‘Certainly.’"—‘ There he is, then!’ I looked 
through my glass, and saw him distinctly —so 
distinctly as to know him instantly when I met 
him afterwards in Paris; as I did several times, 
though never to exchange ten words with him. 
He was sitting on his horse, and writing a des- 
tch on his hat; while an Aide-de-Camp waited 
y him; to whom, when he had done, he delivered 
it, pointing with much earnestness in one direction 
again and again. ‘I see enough,’ I replied, and 
gave the glass to another, saying to him, ‘Observe 
which way that gentleman goes.’ He galloped off 
as directed; and I knew at once, as I thought, 
where the attack was to be made. ‘That is my 
weakest point,’ said I to myself; and I prepared 
accordingly ; of such use, as I had always main- 
tained, are glasses. He [Soult] looked much lustier 
than now, and just as his son now does. I beat 
him thoroughly the next day or the day after, and 
drove him back into France.” 
The opponent for whom the Duke of Wel- 
lington had the greatest respect was Massena. 
“'When Massena was opposed to me, and in 
the field, I never slept comfortably,” he said to 
Rogers. This is the highest form of compli- 
ment. Massena said to Wellington, in the 
same spirit— I owe these grey hairs to you.” 
This was at a dinner party in Paris. The say- 
ings are characteristic of the two countries and 
the two soldiers. 
Of personal anecdote concerning Wellington 
there is not much preserved by Mr. Rogers. 
The Duke was not fond of telling stories of 
himself—for he was not a hero in his own 
opinion, whatever he might be in that of his 
valet de chambre. We string together the few 
little traits which deserve attention :— 
“In Spain, and also in France, I used continu- 
ally to go alone and reconnoitre almost up to their 
piquets. Seeing a single horseman in his cloak, 
they disregarded me as some subaltern. No French 
General, said Soult, would have gone without a 


guard of at least a thousand men.” 
—And then both i and general would 
have been seen and driven in. in :— 
‘*The elastic woven corslet would answer well 
over the Cuirass. It saved me, I think, at Orthez, 
where I was hit on the hip. I was never struck 
but on that occasion, and there I was not wounded. 
I was on horseback again the same day. In Spain 
I shaved myself over-night, and usually slept five 
or six hours: sometimes, indeed, only three or four, 
and sometimes only two. In India I never un- 
dressed ; it is not the custom there; and for many 
years in the Peninsula I undressed very seldom ; 
never for the first four years.” 

The italics are ours; as are those also in the 
following passage :— 


Enter a house, the walls are 


; there is no 


in Picardy—an Eastern practice. The largest 

my lance into hi spine, and was turning my 
horse off at the instant, as I always did. The reg 
of the party set up a shout, and J believe it gave 
more re, this achievement, than anything I erp 
did in my life. Lord Hill killed one on foot, by 


the difficult thing was to kill one on horsebag 
first lance into a boar claime 
it as his.” 


An anecdote at the Tuileries has something 
of a personal interest :— 

“T have often dined with the King of th 
Netherlands. The Northern Kings admit subj 
and strangers to dine with them. The 
never did, I believe, at Paris, except in my i. 
stance. At Ghent, ps, the etiquette wy 
departed from; but I believe I am the only perso 
who has dined with Lewis X VIII. at Paris, | 
have dined often with him. He sat at six; an 
when dinner was announced, was wheeled in from 
the room in which he had received me. The tabk 
was large, and he sat between the two ladies, th 
Duchesses of Berri and Angouléme; I sat betwee 
Monsieur and the Duke i They were 
waited upon by gentlemen—I by a servant; and, 
of course, best served. The dinner was exquisite, 
We sat down at six, and rose at seven; and the 
all sat and talked with the King till eight, avoiding 
all political subjects. The King ate freely, but 
mixed water with his wine, which was champagne. 
The King will not now go out in the carriage but 
on great occasions. They have contrived a machine 
to lift him into it by ; but his indolence, or his fear 
of the caricaturists, or both, keep him at home. 
He is fond of mots, and full of esprit rather than 
sensible; and did = _— — to read the 
speeches prepared for hi ministers, 
ferring to speak 

The Duke had no very high opinion of those 
who wrote on his warlike operations, and of 
this he made no secret. The severe verdict 
on Scott would have been very annoying to the 
romancer had he heard it :— 

** Scott's ‘ Life of Napoleon’ is of no value. The 
tolerable part of it is what relates to his retreat 
from Moscow. I have thought much on that sub- 
ject, and have made many inquiries concerning it. 
a him my papers. He has used some, not 


Of Southey the Great Duke also thought 
meanly :— 

“Napier has great materials, and means well; 
buf he is too much influenced by anything that 
makes for him, even by an assertion in a news 
per. I do not think much of Southey. The 
ubaltern is excellent, particularly in the American 
Expedition to New Orleans. He describes all he 
sees.” 


The Duke, as we know from these conver 
sations and from other sources, occasio 
contemplated writing commentaries on his 
campaigns in the manner of Cesar and Sir 
Francis Vere. Of Cesar he was a careful 
student. “Had Cesar’s Commentaries with 
me in India,” he says, “and learnt much 
from them,—fortifying my camp every ni 
as he did. I over the rivers as 
by means of baskets and boats of 
basket-work; only I think I improved upon 
him, constructing them into bridges, and 
always fortifying them, and leaving them 
guarded, to return by them if necessary.” In 
another place, referring to this longing to 
become his own historian, the Duke says,— 
“T should like much to tell the truth; but if 
I did I should be torn to pieces, here or abroad. 
I have, indeed, no time to write, much as I 
might wish to do so; and I am still mber, 
1827] too much in the world to do it.” 


that we shall return to them for a second feast. 


“I speared seven or eight wild vensisiiilianes 


We find these ‘ Recollections’ so rich in gossip - 
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measures accordingly, when Alava brought me an _ 

Inn-keeper, who said, ‘Make yourself easy, Sir; 
he is now quietly lodged for the night in my 
house, six leagues off.’ So saying, he returned 
to attend upon him, and I lost no time. Gordon 
(afterwards killed at Waterloo) passed the night 
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On Hallucinations: a History and Explanation 
Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, Ecstasy, 
agnetism, and Somnambulism. By A. 
Brierre de Boismont, M.D. Translated from 
the French, by Robert T. Hulme. (Renshaw.) 


Tue Enchanted Land of Hallucination is no 
very pleasant realm to dwell in. It is far 
better to remain among realities. Even the 
ise of Hasheesh leads to a Gehenna of 

ugly shadows. Brightly as John Chinaman 
may dream for awhile, the angels of his opiated 
fancy are distorted into demons at last. And 
so with our Western day-dreams, at least when- 
ever they come within range of the physician’s 
scrutiny. Now and then, it is true, the tainted 
ination wanders into hemispheres of unreal 
beauty, with pearl-paved seas, star-faced syrens, 
and a bloom of amaranth upon all nature. M. 
de Boismont presents several illustrations of 
such aureole visions; but they are exceptional. 
Hoofed and horned fiends, spectral white coun- 
tenances, terrible discs of blood, shrouds, coffins, 
a of the dead—the more fearful, perhaps, 
if they look divine—wailings, and menacing 
voices,—these make up, for the most part, the 
sights and sounds of our modern necromantic 
world. Nor may we pity less the morbid victim 
condemned to be haunted by the eidolon of a 
grotesque black cat, or uncouth dog, or old 
woman in a red cloak, or winged fish, or huge 
ir of goggle eyes. Possibly, if the truth were 
own, a majority of persons would be found 


to have had at one period or another some visi- | f 


tation of this kind,—momentary, of course, in 
general; but, in certain instances, so inveterate 
that the strange companionship is never shaken 
off. The treatise of M. de Boismont, extensively 
known in France, and well deserving the notice 
of English readers, tends to establish the theory 
that, in all cases of hallucination the physician 
—quoting that term in its strictest sense—might 
trace a physical cause, detect some flaw or 
change in the bodily system, were he enabled 
by the progress of science to pursue his investi- 
gations far enough. Ten classes of hallucinations 
are tabulated. The first contains such as co- 
exist with a sound understanding, whether or 
not corrected by the mind. These affect the 
sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching 
faculties. In the second we have simple forms 
of insanity, uncomplicated by mania or dementia. 
Next stand those which are thus complicated. 
The results of excess, whether in drinking, the 
use of narcotics, and the introduction of poison 
into the system, occupy a category apart. Then 
come the ghastly variety of nervous diseases, 
from catalepsy to hydrophobia, followed by 
nightmare and dreams, ecstasy, hallucinations 
connected with febrile maladies, and “Cepidemic 
hallucinations.” 

But what is an hallucination? Infinite are 
the aspects of this disease. It planted for 
Napoleon a star in the firmament; it troubled 
the sleep of Catherine de’ Medici; it made 
Joan of Arc a warrior and Mohammed a 
prophet. In an age of chivalry it creates heroes, 
—in one of superstition it takes the forms of 
sorcery and vampirism. It now stimulates 
Loyola, and now warms the heart of Luther. 

t the physical secret is, pathological ana- 
tomy has hitherto failed to discover. Exami- 
nation of bodies after death affords no satis- 

ory information. To define hallucinations 
seems a difficult task, since so many have 
attempted it unsuccessfully. Arnold, Crichton, 
Feriar, Hibbert, Esquirol, Leuret, and numerous 

ers have been more or less epigrammatic on 
the subject. M. de Boismont himself says, 
“We define a hallucination as the perception of 
the sensible signs of an idea, and an illusion as 
the false appreciation of real sensations.” As for 


Meister’s view, it seems to imply that illusions 
tempt men to commit suicide, to write great 
poems, to believe in Swedenborg, to solve geo- 
metrical problems, to command armies, or to 
fancy themselves fishes; a like hallucination 
painted the ‘Last Judgment, wrote ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and built the flamboyant towers of Cologne. 
The fables of the East are among its fruits. It 
rounded the limbs of the Apollo Belvedere, and 
it buds on the breast of Venn So far, the 
thing is genial enough; and very convenient 
when acting as it did on the pupil of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who declared he could paint three 
hundred portraits a year, because he required 
only one sitting. When a sitter came—thus 
the story runs—he looked at him for half-an- 
hour, and commenced work. When he wished 
to resume, he “took the man and set him in 
the chair.”- Looking at the chair, he saw the 
man. But what was the end? He was thirty 
years in a lunatic asylum! says M. de Boismont, 
quoting Dr. Wigan apparently :— 

“Tt is an extraordinary fact that when this gen- 
tleman resumed his pencil, after a lapse of thirty 
years, he painted nearly as well as when insanity 
compelled him to discontinue it. His imagination 
was still exceedingly vivid, as was proved by the 
portrait I saw him execute, for he had only two 
sittings of half-an-hour each ; the latter solely for 
the dress and for the eyebrows, which he could not 
fix in his memory.” : 

Talma used to boast that on entering the 
stage he could banish from his sight the gor- 
geous dressesand brilliant audience, substituting 
or them a company of skeletons. This was a 
sort of voluntary iibaclontten, Wigan mentions 
an individual who was so accustomed to conjure 
up his own image that at length it pertina- 
ciously haunted him. F inally, from enjoying 
the phantasy he. came to dread it, and put an 
end to his existence. We all remember the 
cases of “imaginary disease” — wrongly de- 
scribed thus, we think—related by Sir Walter 
Scott. Nicolai, of Berlin, was haunted by 
troops of apparitions, until a simple operation 
of blood-letting exorcised the devilry from his 
mind. In these instances, though anatomy 
might not have detected it, there were physical 
agencies at work. Take, also, the following 
example :— 

“A gentleman of high attainments was con- 
stantly haunted by a tre when he retired to 
rest, which seemed to attempt his life. When he 
raised himself in bed, the phantom vanished, but 
reappeared as he resumed the recumbent posture.” 

It has been suspected that the first Napoleon 
when he assured General Rapp that a bright 

rticular Bonaparte star was shining in the 

eavens, was but acting a part. Why should 
we believe so? Much glory had made him 
mad. He was exactly the person to think 
himself in alliance with the sublime powers. 
The weakness of his character was egotism. 
We can easily imagine him gazing at the skies, 
singling out some special luminary, and identi- 
fying it with himself. It was not ma. 
it was folly, and the folly of a marvellous in- 
tellect. When Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Castlereagh told their tales about “the Radiant 
Bay” it was perfectly reasonable to credit 
them. The incident did happen. They saw 
what they alleged themselves to have seen, in 
the same manner that a frightened child cer- 
tainly sees a ghost. We once knew a little 
girl, eleven years old, who was shut in a cellar 


lake of flames was, to all intents and purposes, 
seen by Rancé,—that Malebranche heard the 
mystic voice of which he spoke,—that Byron 
was visited by the spectre,—that Johnson 
realized his mother’s accents calling him,—that 
the vision of a human arm coming out of a wall 
appeared to Pope,—or that Goethe was startled 
by the counterpart of himseif? The recent 
narrative of a traveller in Egypt is positive 
evidence that the imagination, acted on b 

some wondrous influence, does paint for itse 

these pictures, and that in 
relationships. The sleepless dreams of Benve- 
nuto Cellini are to be accounted for by the 
anguish of his captivity; but something else is 


nec to explain the hallucination of the 
second rd Chesterfield. We cite another 
case :— 


“A youth of eighteen, having no tendency to 
enthusiasm or romance, and with an entire absence 
of superstition, was residing at Ramsgate for the 
benefit of his health. Ina ramble to one of the 
neighbouring villages, he happened to go into a 
church towards the close of day, and was struck 
aghast by the spectre of his mother, who had died 
some months before of a painful and lingering 
disease, an object of great compassion and com- 
miseration. The figure stood between him and the 
wall, and remained for a considerable time without 
motion. Almost fainting, he hastened home; and 
the same spectre appearing to him in his own 
room for several successive evenings, he felt quite 
ill from the agitation, and hastened off to Paris to 
join his father, who was living there.” 

This young man was at Ramsgate “for the 
benefit of his health.” He had lost his mother; . 
and the singular fact added is, that her image 
had appeared also to his father in Paris, and to 
his brother elsewhere. What wonder that a 
husband should dream of his wife, and sons of 
their mother? There are persons who, as M. - 
de Chambre has written, being haunted by 
voices or images, are fully aware that they are 
the dupes of their imagination. A certain 
operation takes place spontaneously in the 
brain, an operation which usually results from 
a physical sensation. If there be insanity in 
this, it is partial, and the mind, properly so- 
called, is chesnut unaffected, for the indivi- 
a remains master of his intellect and his 
will. 

Infinitely more formidable, of course, are the 
hallucinations involving insanity. The disease, 
in these cases, is obvious, although the minutest 
dissection might not pass that line at which 
the mystery of death and creation crosses our 
path. The victim hears fearful commands 
shouted or whispered in his ears; he battles 
fiercely with the tempters ; their infernal impor- 
tunities pursue him: he was cured by medicine 
and surgery. Calmeil mentions a clergyman 
demented by the idea that he wrote to the dic- 
tation of St. Michel. As to illusions of sight, 
we can scarcely conceive madmen free from 
them. It is in the very nature of their 
paroxysms to see the room full of murderers; 
to be panic-struck by hags on crutches; to open 
imaginary doors to spectral companions. M., 
de Boismont speaks of a blind lunatic who 
fancied himself encircled by bevies of beautiful 
women, whom he would address alternately 
with insults and compliments. In the case of 
this unfortunate, “there was atrophy of both 
the optic nerves.” What, however, was the 
physiological truth with regard to Spinello, 


as a punishment. When released, the colour | tormented by his own portrait of the devil? 


of her skin had chan 


Grace there was an alabastrine spectre. Some 


; instead of a rosy | We can comprehend these henomena better 
than the illusions of touch. 


eople in an insane 


diabolical hallucination had been present, and | state fancy they are being pinched, whipped, 


she died in agonies of horror. Better an old- 


fashioned flogging than this tampering with a t 
uick fancy. Can we doubt, moreover, that are coursing over their bodies. T 


magnetized, screwed down in coffins, or muti- 
lated; that they are flying; that pigmy goblins 
his last was 


the half-length figure of a female devoured ina ithe famous hallucination of Berbiguier, who 


ng | 
AVE 
Levey 
t, but 
back. 
| 
| 
| 
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thought he had bottled a multitude of the 
imps! Again, lunatics fancy—and this is very 
strange—that the air around them is fetid, or 
that it is deliciously perfumed. An inmate of 
the Salpetrié¢re Hospital declared that there was 
a cellar beneath, “where they had slaughtered 
a number of men and women, and that every 
day she perceived a most horrible smell from 
the putrefying bodies.” What is that magic of 
nature which, to the sense of a particular indi- 
vidual, renders a rose loathsome and converts 
stench into luxury /— 

“Some invalids accumulate sand and small 
a believing them to be precious stones. M. 

. passes the day in examining with his glass 
these pretended jewels. He returns home sinking 
beneath the weight of his riches. Illusions of the 
sense of touch will frequently lead the insane per- 
son to think he has been struck. Madame D. 
suffers from an eruption of the skin, which she 

s as the marks of blows that have been given 
her during the night. Itis certain that rheumatic, 
neuralgic and internal pains give rise to illusions 
of touch in many of the insane. We associate with 
illusions all those false sensations which arise from 
disease of the internal organs, as the stomach, in- 
testines, &c.; all those of the hypochondriac which 
have been spoken of as internal hallucinations. 
Most of these illusions are associated with the pre- 
vious occupations, ideas, habits and passions of the 
invalid. A young lady told me that she was unable 
to rest because all the persons around her wore 
masks, and she was in the midst of a perpetual 
carnival. This illusion, like many others, remained 
quite inexplicable, until she had been with me 
some time, when I learnt that it originated in a 
visit she had paid to a bal masqué at the opera. 
Illusions of smell and taste are exceedingly com- 
mon. We have hereafter related the case of a 
patient who licked the walls of his apartment, 
mistaking them for oranges. Nothing is more 
common, especially in monomania accompanied by 
melancholy, than to hear the person complain his 
food has a poisonous taste; an idea which leads 
him to attempt suicide by starvation.” 

It is pitiable to read the chapter on Mono- 
mania, Stupidity, and General Paralysis, as men 
who have passed years in licking the sills of a 
door, or a monomaniac who believed he must 
remain silent and motionless or instantly die; 
of wretches breathing in momentary dread of 
poison; of others who fancy they have swallowed 
a watch, a knife, or a sponge. There is a fear- 
ful narrative concerning a young girl who, hav- 
ing married, was tormented by the belief that 
a demon had previously become her husband. 
This was once a prevalent superstition. The 
legend of Robert the Devil is founded upon it. 
So also is the romance of Paul Feval. A 
succubus or an incubus figures in many a legend 
of the Middle Ages. Then, as to delirium 
tremens. This might almost be described as a 
permanent state of frantic hallucination. From 
nervous diseases spring, of course, all possible 
varieties of hallucination. Indigestion, as many 
unhappy philosophers know, will produce 
nightmare. Pity the sorrows of such as endure 
what M. de Boismont describes :— 

“Tn childhood and youth nightmare often as- 
sumes the following form : the individual who is 
attacked fancies he is on the edge of the bed, or of 
& precipice, and is about to fall. Nothing can save 
him from his danger; he sees with horror the open- 
ing gulf, an irresistible force is pushing him into 
it, and he awakes from the shock of his fall. 
Sometimes the images which surround the child 
are of a happy nature, and he laughs with delight. 
At other times there are robbers in the person’s 
apartment; he wishes to fly, but finds an irresist- 
ible force binds him to the spot. The person who 
is a prey to this kind of hallucination is in a state 
of violent agitation; he endeavours to call for help, 
but his voice is stifled in his throat, and he finds 
himself speechless. The most imminent danger, 
or even death itself, may form the termination of 
the crisis; the person wakes up in a state of alarm, 


and with his body bathed ina profuse perspiration; 
his pulse is thick, he feels a sensation of choking 
and discomfort; these feelings pass off in a few 
seconds. Amongst the various forms of nightmare 
we must not omit that in which the person believes 
he is condemned to death; he sees all the prepa- 
rations made for his execution, he mounts the 
scaffold, his head falls, and yet he continues to 
retain his consciousness as if nothing had hap- 
pened,” 

Ye cannot enter into a discussion with M. 
de Boismont in connexion with his views on 
Magnetism and Somnambulism. There appears 
to be some extravagance and exaggeration, at 
least, in the language he employs. But we will 
follow him in outline on the causes of halluci- 
nation and illusion. Fevers will ss them, 
yet they also occur in persons of sound mind 
and in good health :— 

‘‘In a medical point of view the nervous and 
circulatory systems undoubtedly perform a very 
important in the production of hallucinations; 


but the difficulty is, how do they act! We are 
entirely ignorant of this even in the ordinary 
operations of the mind. We only know that various | 
stimulants, acting on the blood and on the nervous | 
system, give greater brilliancy and vivacity to the | 
ideas, which simply means that there is a greater | 
influx of blood to the brain. We are neither ac- | 
quainted with the agent which produces this excite- | 
ment, where it operates, nor what are the changes | 
which it produces. Must we not then admit a. 
predisposition—that unknown something—which | 
in one person gives rise to apoplexy, in another to | 
inflammation, and in a third to softening of the | 
brain, or some other form of disease?” 

The causes of hallucination are not to be_ 
confounded with the causes of insanity. Moral | 
influences, spreading through the world, have 
created multitudes of false ideas, such as belief 
in magic, astrology, sorcery, divination, omens, 
the raising of spirits, auguries, aruspices, 
necromancy, cabalism, oracles, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, pythonesses, sibyls, manes, 
lares, talismans, the presence of demons in flesh 
and blood, ineubi, succubi, familiars, lemures, 
vampirism, possession, lycanthropy, spirits, 
ghosts, spectres, goblins, phantoms, lutins, 
sylphides, fairies, evil eyes, enchantments, and 
witches. When a vivid, credulous, and sus- 
ceptible imagination enters this forest of horrors, 
in which “from every leaf slides devilry,” no 
wonder that it should ever afterwards be 
haunted. Again, the fabulists had their share 
in raising up these barbaric visions, with their 
monstrous celestial cities, subterranean worlds, 

isonous rivers, colossal serpents, basilisks, 
eviathans, and ogres, their pheenix, flying 
snakes, krakens, stoyges, cherubim, and spec- 
tral fish. None of this, however, accounts for 
that. which the wisdom of a British jury would 
record as “temporary insanity” :— 

** A clerk in a public office stated that his stores 
had been robbed; he fell into a low, despondent 
condition, and declared that the officers of justice 
were in search of him ; he saw the gendarmes sur- 
round his house, the scaffold prepared, and the 
executioner in attendance to put him to death. 
He was taken out in order to convince him that 
no such scene existed, except in his imagination ; 
but it was useless; he still continued to see the 
scaffold and the gendarmes. To escape this imagi- 
nary death he committed suicide.” 

Remorse frequently acts in the same manner, | 
as illustrated in the narratives of Suetonius, 
and by the example of Charles the Fourth of 
Spain. M. de Boismont states :— 

“‘Manoury, who was the enemy of Urbain 


Grandier, was chosen, on April 26, 1634, to ex- 


amine and ascertain whether, according to the for days gazing upon 
statement of the prioress, the accused had any part | held at those times the reflected 


son to repent of his cruelties, for, ‘returning 

night from visiting a patient on the outskirts of 
the town, accompanied by his brother and another 
person, he suddenly cried out, “Ah/ there i 
Grandier/ What do you want with me?” He 
trembled violently, and was seized with a ; 
from which his companions could not recover him, 
They took him to his house, talking perpetually to 
Grandier, whom he seemed to have before his eyes; 
they got him to bed, still trembling and in the 
same state of frenzy. During the few ini 

days of his life he remained in the same state. He 
died with the idea that Grandier was present, and 
endeavoured to keep him away, uttering all the 


| time frightful exclamations. 


The ninth Charles of France also fancied 
himself amidst the Resurrection of St. Bar. 
tholomew. Dr. Winslow cites, as an illustration 
of the same fact, Cardinal Beaufort’s death 
of misery. Among physical causes M. de 
Boismont particularizes some that need not 
here be mentioned, and goes on to explain :— 

“In speaking of the physical causes of hallucina. 
tions, we may again refer to those which are pro- 
duced voluntarily by looking at the sun, or an 
image of it in a glass, and then directing the vision 
to a dark part of the room. Amongst other 
experiments of this kind, Darwin has related the 
following :—‘ I covered a paper, about four inches 
square, with yellow, and with a pen, filled with 
blue colour, wrote upon the middle of it the word 
BANKS, in capitals ; and sitting with my back to 
the sun, fixed my eyes for a minute exactly on the 
centre of the letter N in the word. After shutting 
my eyes, and shading them somewhat with my 
hands, the colour was distinctly seen in the spec- 
trum in yellow colours on a blue ground; and 
then, on opening my eyes on a yellowish wall at 
twenty feet distance, the ified name of 
BANKS appeared on the wall, written in golden 
characters.’—‘A friend of mine, says Abercrombie, 
‘had been one day looking intently at a small 
print of the Virgin and Child, and had sat bending 
over it for some time. Onraising his head he was 
startled by perceiving at the further end of the 
apartment a female figure of the size of life, with 
a child in her arms. The first feeling of surprise 
having subsided, he instantly traced the source of 
the illusion, and remarked that the figure cor- 
responded exactly with that which he had contem- 
plated in the print. The illusion continued distinct 
for about two minutes.’”’ 

We should scarcely have thought of ad- 
ducing the mirage among hallucinations. 
Strictly speaking, it is no more a hallucina- 
tion than the reflection of one’s own face in 
a mirror. 

M. de Boismont’s chapter on the Causes of 
Hallucinations adds many proofs to the theory, 
that, whatever the original influence, the actual 
malady arises from a physical source. Hasheesh, 
of course, is one of the most direct and power- 
ful agencies. Stramonium, taken in attempts 
at suicide, will sometimes throw the patient 
into a fit of wild illusion, lasting three or four 
days. The berries of the belladonna excite 
Salbstinetions of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter. M. de Boismont passes on to another 
view :— 

“In reading the biographies of many men of 
genius, we obtain a convincing proof that the con- 
ception is converted into an hallucination, or rather 
that the idea becomes invested with a sensible 
form. Raphael, as we learn from a passage in 
Abercrombie, saw before him the picture of the 
Transfiguration at the time he was painting it. In 
one of his letters to his friend Castiglione, he mH 
that, being unable to obtain models which w 
serve him for his Madonnas} he was compelled to 
figure in his mind the types of these creations. 
We have also read that Michael Angelo remained 
vacancy, where he be- 
image of his 


of his body which was insensible. He fulfilled this | gigantic cupola. Leonardo da Vinci, when he was 
mission with the greatest barbarity, and one cannot , commissioned by the prior of the Santa Maria della 
even think of the sufferings of the unhappy man | Grazia to paint his celebrated picture of the Last 
without a thrill of horror. He had, however, rea- | Supper, after having worked at it steadily for some 
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began to discourse upon his art with that 
enthusiasm taper it to be = of him, that 
he painted while e; when he perceived that 
he had satisfied the duke, he observed to those 
t that the ideas of the artist were formed in 
not the canvas, and that 
frequently he was more truly painting when at rest, 
wen tx kis hand.” 


the centre of a meadow, with a pianoforte 
his ‘Iphigenia’ 
Granville wrought out his ideas while throwing 
up a velvet cap against the walls and ceilings, 
or playing with a frog in a glass of water. A 
celebrated French preacher was accustomed to 
stimulate himself by stripping to his shirt and 
ying on a violin. All this, M. de Boismont 
insists, is hallucination. Very wide is the dif- 
ference, however, between such episodes and 
that relating to the famous illusions of Pearce, 
<8 we believe, an inmate of Bethlehem Hos- 


“On the 25th of November, 1840, Mr. Pearce, 
the author of several clever medical works, was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court for shooting 
at his wife with intent to murder, and acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. He was shortly after- 
wards taken to Bethlem Hospital, where he 
remained ever since. He entertained the peculiar 
notion that his wife wished to destroy him, and 
that she had bribed persons to effect his death in 
various ways, the principal of which was that his 
bed was constantly damped or wetted. This idea 
seems to have haunted him continually. For some 
time he refused to leave the gallery in which his 
cell was situated, and go into the airing-ground; 
in order, as it appeared, that he might watch his 
cell-oor to vent anything ‘villanous’ being 
done. In a letter addressed to the governors of 
the hospital, Pearce argued the point in a very 
serious and connected manner. ‘If,’ said he, in 
allusion to some of the witnesses, who at various 
times had stated they felt his bedding, and found 


. it dry, ‘the simple act of placing one’s hand upon 


a damp bed, or even the immediate impression on 
a man’s body when he gets into it, was infallible, 
how could it occur so frequently that travellers at 
times are crippled with rheumatism, or lose their 
lives by remaining all night in damp bedding? If 


the thing was so easily discoverable, no man of 


common understanding could be injured by such a 
ing or accident at inns. Technically speak- 

ng, the matter of which I complain is not a delu- 

sion; it is an allegation—a positive 8 sus- 
ceptible of proof, if proper evidence could be brought 
to bear upon the fact, not warped or suborned by 
the man or men in whose power I hourly am. It 
would be a sad delusion for me to declare my bed 
was composed of straw instead of flocks, or that I 
was & prophet, or the Pope, or Sir Astley Cooper. 
I grant I have no such crotchets. My mind is 
perfectly sound, calm, and reflective ; and I im- 
plore you to consider well the distinction between 
the things which cannot in nature physically be, 


and the things which can physically be. It is a/| 


vitalone in my sad case. It may be told you I 
ve charged persons elsewhere with this atrocity 
of damping my bed. I have done so. At the 
ivate madhouse, kept by persons of the name of 
tillwell, near Uxbridge, whence I was brought 
here, my bed was kept ost wet for three months, 
and I only saved my life by sleeping on a large 
trunk, now in the store-room of this hospital, with 
my daily articles of dress to cover me. Some por- 
tion of this time the cold was, by Fahrenheit’s 
scale, eight find ten degrees below freezing point.’ 
He then solicited that a lock might be put on his 
cell-door to protect him from this annoyance, and 
concluded his letter with the following appeal :— 
I beseech you to commiserate my hard lot. I 


has sisted in the statement that his bed was 


have had some little claim to the title of gentle- 
man, and have been estimated by persons of some 
consideration in society. I am now, by a wretched 
chain of circumstances, in a great prison-hospital, 
dragged from my children and my home and the 
comforts of social life, and doomed to herd with 
desperadoes against the State, the destitute and 
the mad.’ Mr. Pearce was afterwards introduced, 
and answered the questions put to him in a very 
collected manner. After which he went on to 
state that, since his marriage trip to Boulogne, he 
had been subjected to the abuse from his 

t wife, and on one occasion had been struck 
y her, and insulted by the vilest epithets. He 


usly | complained that, when first brought to Bethlem 


Hospital, he had been ‘ ’ with Oxford, 
and obj but had been compelled to associate 
with that ruffian. He had taught Oxford the 
French lan , and tried to improve his mind. 
Oxford had conveyed to him matter of great im- 
ance relative to the great crime of which he 
been guilty, and which he (Mr. Pearce) thought 

of sufficient im to be communicated to the 
of State, and accordingly he had written 

a letter in Latin, communicating all the circum- 
stances. It had, however, been taken from him, 
and he did not know whether it had ever been 
sent to Downing Street. He wished to show how 
Oxford boasted ofhaving cajoled Sir A. Morrisonand 
Dr. Munro into a belief that he was insane, and 
how hesent forsuch books as ‘Jack the Giant-Killer,’ 
in order to make the jury let him off on the ground 
of insanity. This was what he (Mr. Pearce) wished 
to tell the Secretary of State, and now the letter 
was used against him. After some further remarks, 
Mr. Pearce was questioned by the jury, and per- 
damped, 
| that deleterious drugs were applied to his clothes, 
_and that a conspiracy existed against him. He 
| produced from under his clothes a small packet, 
| which he said contained portions of the shirt of 
| which mention had been made, and a snuff-box, in 
_ which he stated he had kept parts of the shirt, and 
which he ‘demanded’ to have submitted to the 
| test of Prof. Faraday, or some other eminent 
chemist. He announced himself to be grand- 
nephew of Zachariah Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, 
and translator of Longinus, and prayed, in con- 
_clusion,.the jury to relieve him from the situation 
_ in which he was placed. The jury returned a ver- 
| dict to the effect ‘that Mr. Pearce was of unsound 
mind, and that he had been so from the 16th of 

October, 1840.’” 

Where was the possibility, in this case, of 
tracing a cause ; of precipitating, so to speak, 
the original element of the delusion ; of ana- 
| yung the moral and physical mixture, until 

the particle of intellectual poison had been 
| detected? We are not so perplexed as M. 
de Boismont professes himself to be by these 
epidemic superstitions which he so’ pictu- 
resquely describes, or by the fantastic belief 
that has prevailed in the Elbe Valley since the 
Thirty Years’ War. From time to time, at mid- 
night, as the people think, ghosts make their 
— on the banks of the river. These 

antoms are mounted on horseback, clothed 
in a blue uniform faced with red, and traverse 
the country between the different villages, not 
only causing the greatest alarm to those who 
may be out at that time, but sometimes wound- 
ing them with their swords. The peasantry 
res of 


say, these apparitions are the spect 


country since the war. We are inclined to 
class this superstition with the Monmouthshire 
belief in corpse candles, and the Brittany faith 
in translucent virgins. M. de Boismont’s work, 
considered as a philosophical disquisition, leads, 
we have no hesitation in saying, to a distinct 
opinion, in which he is supported by eminent 
witnesses in Great Britain and on the Conti- 


the vision, mental or physical, and however im- 


— it may be at present, anatomically, to 
x the source and centre of the disease by the 


Swedish cavaliers, who have remained in the 


nent,—that, however real a phantom may be to | grey 


examination of victims after death, there is 
something in the human body which, however 
minute, would explain the malady of the mind, 
if only the microscope of science were subtle 
enough to discover it. In the meanwhile, we 
may notice M. de“Bois- 
mont’s volume, in a masterly wa 

by Mr. Hulme. 


Life and Liberty in America ; or, Sketches of a 
Tour in the United States and Canada, in 
1857-8. By Charles Mackay. 2 vols. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Pirst I ions of the New World on Two 
recive fees the Old in the Autumn of 
1858. (Longman & Co.) 

‘Life and Liberty in America’ is a bright, 

fresh, and hopeful book, worthy of the 

author whose songs are oftenest heard on 
the Atlantic, and whose name is a house- 
hold word in Transatlantic homes and green- 

ing’ one much towards the 
West, and we are greatly 

author of these sketches, now published in a 

complete form, be less successful in influencing 

emigrants or tourists. For Dr. Mackay writes 
as healthily and as cheerfully as he sings—de- 
scribing, as he tells us, “ Life as he saw it, and 

‘Liberty’ as he studied it, to the extent of his 

opportunities, both in the North and in the 

South.” Yet, though these sketches are liberal, 

they are not by any means insincere. Dr. 

Mackay can blame as well as praise, but he 

discharges both a traveller’s duties in a large 

and friendly way—never forgetting those whose 
hands he frasped, or whose salt he has 
eaten, nor, for the sake of being thought funny 

by a little knot of Englishmen, deeming it a 

mark of sense to alienate the great, though 

— over-sensitive, public in America. 

t was not the most favourable time of the year 
when Dr. Mackay set out on his Transatlantic 
tour, nor did he land under the most encou- 
raging circumstances, for he crossed the Atlantic 
in an October storm, and was introduced to 

New York in the middle of a monetary cfisis. 

Our traveller's exordium, however, is not que- 

rulous, nor his first sketch discoloured. Half- 

Parisian, half-Mancestrian, Broadway, with its 

white marble hotels, stores, stars and stripes, 

and three miles of effulgence from the Battery 
to Grace Church, externally surprises him, while 
the “ oyster and lager beer saloons,” upon which 
he descends, internally satisfy him; after which 
he passes descriptively, but not approvingly, to 
the hotel-life and to the “ bar”-life in America. 

From New York Dr. Mackay takes his pas- 
sage to Fall River by a temperance steamboat, 
on board of which an amusing incident happens.. 

“Can I have some lager beer?” he asks the 

negro.—“Can’t do it, sar,” answers the black, 

with a grin; “it’sagainst therules, sar.”—“ What 
rules ?” —“ The rules of the — Ours is a tem- 
perance boat, sar.”——“ Then why don’t you ad- 
vertise it as a temperance boat, that people may 
take theirchoice !”—“ All thesame, sar,” said the 
negro, “’zackly the same. Can't let youhave beer 
or wine at the table; but you go on, sar, to the 
barber’s shop, and thar you'll get everythin 
you want, sar—whisky, rum, brandy, wine— 
sorts thar, sar.” The metropolis of “the Bay 

State,” ancient, wealthy, literary Boston, is then 

sketched, with its park-like common, where 

leafy English elm-trees planted by early settlers 
are to be seen, and a sacred, old, pre-colonial 
elm, whose boughs are tenanted by a colony of 
squirrels. Are there not notable, too, 
the State House, and Fenwick Hall, and Frank- 
lin’s House,—and in Washington Street a book- 
store to which the wits, and scholars, and poets 


time, suddenly laid it aside. The prior, discon- 
tented at this, made great complaints to the Duke 
Louis le Maure, who, in consequence, requested 
Leonardo to complete his work. The illustrious 
; did not give a direct answer to the duke, 
Haydn and Newton worked so nervo 
that they required to be alone; Gliick 
miserable unless in the open air. It was im 
| 
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of Cambridge resort? According to Dr. Mackay 
“ every gentlemanly-looking person, with a 
decent coat and a clean shirt,’ met in Washing- 
ton Street we may “safely put down as either 
a lecturer, a Unitarian minister, or a poet— 
possibly the man may be, Cerberus-like, all 
three at once.” The literary friendships made 
at Cambridge, and the pleasant conversation 
enjoyed in the company of Longfellow, Agassiz, 
Lowell, and the “excellent and venerable Josiah 
Quincy,” Dr. Mackay hints at,—but, in accord- 
ance with English taste, does not publish in 
detail. After an autumn sketch of Niagara, 
and a picture of Newport in November, Dr. 
Mackay takes us to the Quaker city. The 
rectangular streets and respectable inhabitants 
of Philadelphia find no favour in Dr. Mackay’s 
eyes, and he describes both with considerable 
injustice. Strangely enough, Dr. Mackay is 
silent respecting the Art institutions of Phil- 
adelphia, though he enumerates the clubs and 
artists of New York. Washington, where our 
author is hospitably entertained—the old Do- 
minion, with its F.F.V.’s, or first families—its 
wonderful railroad, down which the engine 
descends a rocky staircase, zigzagging 2,400 feet 
in 156 miles—Cincinnati, with its hogs and 
Catawba wine, are well and fairly sketched. 
In South Carolina Dr. Mackay-passes into the 
heart of negro-land, and makes an interesting 
acquaintance :— 

**We were next introduced to ‘Uncle Tom,’— 
such was the name by which he had been known 
long before the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s novel 
—a venerable negro who had been fifty years upon 
the plantation. His exact age was not known, but 
he was a strong, hearty man, when brought from 
the coast of Africa in the year 1808. ‘Tom’ had 
been sold by some petty African king or chief at 
the small price of an ounce of tobacco, and had 
been brought over with upwards of two hundred 
similar unfortunates by an American slaver. He 
was still hale and vigorous, and had within a few 
years married a young wife, belonging to a neigh- 
bouring planter. He was told by the General that 
I had come to take him back to Africa ;—an an- 
nouncement which seemed to startle and distress 
him, for he suddenly fell on his knees before me, 
clasped his hands, and implored me in very im- 
perfect and broken English to let him stay where 
he was. Every one that he had known in Africa 
must have long since died; the ways of his own 
country would be strange to him, and perhaps his 
own countrymen would put him to death, or sell 
him again into slavery to some new master. He 
was much relieved to find that my intentions were 
neither so large nor so benevolent; though male- 
volent would perhaps be a better word to express 
the idea which impressed itself upon his mind in 
reference to my object in visiting him. The old 
man was presented with a cigar by one of our 
party, and with a glass of whisky by the General's 
orders, and he courteously drank the health of 
every one present, both collectively and individually. 
Drinking to a lady, he expressed the gallant wish 
that she might grow more beautiful as she grew 
older ; and to the donor of the cigar he uttered his 
hope that at the Last Day ‘Gor Amighty might 
‘hide him in some place where the Devil not know 
where to find him.’” 

' Upon the wealth and energy of the Free 
States our traveller is eloquent, agreeing with 
a countryman as to their possible future :— 

“ Indiana—which an intelligent old Scotchman, 
who had cultivated his farm in it for upwards of 
ten years, declared to me, with an expression of 
sorrow in his rough, honest countenance, to be an 
unwholesome place for a man-of northern blood to 
live in—might contain and feed the whole popula- 
tion now existing in the United States, and be all 
the better for the burthen, does not number above 
a million and a half of people. I asked the Scotch- 
man what was his objection to Indiana? ‘ Objec- 
tion,’ he replied, with a strong Highland accent ; 
‘objection, did ye say? There is no objection but 
to its over-fruitfulness. The soil is so rich, the 


climate so delicious, that the farmer has no ade- 

uate inducement to work. The earth produces its 

ruits too readily. The original curse presses too 
lightly. The mo of a man’s brow is to be read 
of, but not to be experienced here; and the very 
air is balmy and sleepy. Idleness is the affliction 
that we have to struggle against ; and idleness leads 
to drinking, and to quarrelsomeness, and all other 
evil. Satan is to be fought with hard work, and 
that will conquer him better than preaching. Na! 
na!’ he added, shaking his head ; ‘ if I had my life 
to live over again, and know what I know now, I 
would settle in a ruder soil and in a colder climate. 
Men whose ancestors are from the cold north—the 
wholesome north, I say—require frost to bring out 
their virtues. Heat is fatal to the true Scotchman, 
and for that matter to the true Englishman also. 
Men of our blood thrive upon difficulties. We grow 
rich and fat upon toil and obstruction ; but, here, in 
Indiana, Illinois, and away to the West as far as 
you can go, man gains his bread too easily to re- 
main virtuous. This is a matter,’ he continued, 
‘which people do not sufficiently consider. The 
southern and middle States will in time deteriorate 
for these reasons, but the north—the north—that 
will be the country. And as for Canada, no one 
can describe, without being accused of extrava- 
gance, the greatness and the glory of which it may 
not be made capable.” 

Canada forms the last and newest portion of 
the work. Lake Champlain, the Victoria Bridge, 
the Rapids, and the scenery of Montreal are 
picturesquely described, and we may look down 
on the city and river as seen by the Doctor 
from Bel :— 

“The grass had not n to show itself, and 
there were considerable drifts and wreaths of snow 
in the pine woods, and in the shaded recesses of the 
hills, but in the glades where the sunshine could 
penetrate, and wherever there was a southern 
aspect, the anemones were peeping out among the 
pine spiculz and the dead leaves of the last autumn. 
As we clomb higher and higher, we left the pine 
woods behind us for the bare, hard rock, and at 
last stood upon the wind-beaten summit of Bel 
(Eil. Here, in the clear sunshine, we indulged our 
eyes with a goodly prospect. We were in the 
centre of a circle of at least 100 miles in diameter, 
and could see on the far horizon a majestic pano- 
rama of a thousand hills, the indented rim of the 
great basin, in the hollow of which pierced up our 
mountain top a solitary cone. To the south and 
west stretched the green hills of Vermont, and the 
higher peaks of Lake Champlain ; and to the north 
and east the long Laurentian range which forms 
the only bulwark between Lower Canada and the 
polar blasts that sweep from Hudson’s Bay and the 
Arctic Circle. The broad St. Lawrence wound its 
way through the prospect like a river of gold ;— 
joined by the Richelieu, a smaller but equally 
brilliant thread in the mazy web of beauty. Mont- 
real, with the twin towers of its cathedral, and the 
tin roofs and spires of its numerous churches and 
ecclesiastical buildings, glittered like a fairy city at 
the base of its own mountain; while at every point 
in the nearer prospect on which the eye happened 
to rest might be caught the shimmer of a tin- 
covered spire, and underneath and around it a 
village, seemingly no larger than a wasp’s nest or 
an ant-hill.” 

In Canada, Dr. Mackay had an ovation,— 
and at Boston a parting dinner was given in his 
honour, where Dr. Holimes read a farewell poem, 
from which we subjoin a stanza, which English- 
men will be happy to think an American has 


written 
Hugged in the billows’ clasp 
From seaweed ge to mountain heather, 
The British oak, with rooted grasp, 


Her slender handful holds together. 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 
d ocean narrowing to caress her, 
And hills and threaded streams between— 
Our little Mother Isle, God bless her! 
Dr. Mackay’s visit and his book will cement 
the entente cordiale between the two countries. 
The “Two Travellers” have lower literary pre- 
tensions than Dr. Mackay. They made a 


shorter trip, and their intercourse with society 


was pee less general than his. Y 
too, have ee 9 an agreeable book gs. 
ing with more feminine minuteness all thoge 


of the American social system which 
pn however slightly, from our own. At 
ewport :— 
next, ‘eon the greatest, feature here 
the bathing. There are three beaches Samal 
a succession of points, the whole forming a 
drive on dry hard sand; and such a sun as we 
gazed upon yesterday setting over these distant 
sands passes description. On the first of these 
beaches are ranged more than a hundred ing. 
machines, at about a hundred yards Bony 
water mark, looking like sentry-boxes on a large 
scale, with fine dry sand between them and the sea, 
We went down on Saturday to see the bathing, 
which is here quite a public affair; and having fixed 
our eyes on a machine about a dozen yards off, we 
saw two damsels enter it, while a young gentle. 
man, who accompanied them, went into an adjoin. 
ing one. In a few minutes he came out attired in 
his bathing dress, and knocked at the ladies’ door, 
As the damsels were apparently not ready, he went 
into the water to wait their coming, and in due 
time they sallied forth, dressed in thick red baize 
trousers and a short dress of the same colour and 
material, drawn in at the waist by a girdle. The 
ntleman’s toilet was coloured trousers and a tight 
el-jacket without sleeves. He wore no hat, 
but the ladies had on very piquante straw-hats 
trimmed with velvet, very like the Nice ones, to 
preserve them from a coup de soleil. They jvined 
each other in the water, where they amused them- 
selves together for a long time; a gentleman 
friend’s presence on these occasions is essential, 
from the Atlantic surf being sometimes very heavy; 


but the young gentleman in question did not enact 
the part of Mr. Jacob, of Cromer, not being pro 
fessional.” 


Like produces like all over the world. Our 
authoresses would find the bathing lations 
very much the same at Biarritz—on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Here is another touch of the American pecu- 
liarity in manners; the tourists arrive at 
Springfield :— 

** We were directed to a small new cabaret, whose 
only merit was that we, being its first occupants, 
found everything most perfectly fresh and clean; 
but having been only opened that day, and the 
town being very full, everything was in disorder, 
and there were but two bedrooms for papa, myself, 
William, and Thrower. It became an anxious 
question how to appropriate them, as there was but 
one bed in one of the rooms, and two in the other. 
However, it was finally arranged, that papa and 
William should sleep in the double-bedded room, 
and Thrower and I together in the single bed. We 
called Thrower a lady of the party, and made her 
dine with us, for had they known she was only 4 
‘help,’ she might probably have fared badly.” 

At Washington we get all the lions done for 
us once again, this time in sepia. We prefer, 
as a parting paragraph, to show how our lady 
voyagers in search of romances found and de- 
scribed “a real live Topsy” :— 

“‘She is fourteen, the property of an old Miss D. 
We noticed her yesterday standing about in the 

, and asked her if she belonged to the hotel, 
and she said no, that she bel to MissD. We 
said, quite seriously, as we now always do to blacks 
and whites of the lower orders, ‘ were you 
Virginny.’ e is a full, well grown girl, with a 
large bushy crop of wool on her head ; a pleasant, 
large, round, intelligent face, that is > 
The young niggers have little of the real negro 
cast of countenance, and the little boys and girls 
about the streets are really pretty, and almost love- 
able looking; while the elders, especially the 
females, are hideous to behold, and are only to 
be tolerated, in point of looks, when they wear 
coloured turbans. When I see one adorned in 4 
bonnet at the back of her head, with a profusion, 
inside, of the ~~ _om artificial flowers, a bright 
vulgar shawl dress, and an enormous hoop, 
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with very narrow petticoats, I always wish to rush 
bonfire, and throw into the 
flames every of ornamental dress that I 
But to return to dear Topsy. We asked 

Per if she were a slave, feeling very backward to 
put so trying a question to her; but she answered 
with the utmost simplicity, that she was, just as if 
we had asked her if she were from France or Ger- 
many. In reply to our questions, she said that her 
father and mother were slaves ; that she had several 
younger brothers and sisters; that Miss D. is very 
rich. ‘’Spect she has above a hundred slaves ;’ 
and that she is very kind to themall. ‘Can you 
read?’—‘ No; Miss D. has often tried to teach me, 
but I never could learn. *Spect I am too large to 
learn now.’ We lectured her about this, and gave 
her Sir Edward Parry’s favourite advice, to ‘try 
in.’ I then asked her if she went to church. 
‘No, never.’—‘ Does Miss D. ?’—‘ Mighty seldom.’ 
—‘ Do you know who made you ?’—‘ Yes, God.’— 
‘Do you ever pray?’—‘ No, never; used to, long 
ago; but,’ with a most sanctimonious drawl, ‘ feel 
such a burden like, when I try to kneel down, that 
I can't.’ This was such a gratuitous imitation of 
what she must have heard the goody niggers say, 
that I felt sorely disposed to give her — black 


ears a sound boxing, for ee | such a piece of 
us. 


——_ im upon owever, leaving 
the ears alone, I urged the duty of prayer 
upon her, as strongly and simply as I could, and 
made her promise to kneel down every night and 
morning and pray. She had heard of Christ, and 
ted some text (again a quotation, no doubt, 
from the goody niggers) about his death; but she 
did not know, on further examination, who He is, 
nor what death He died. She said Miss D. read to 
them all, every Sunday; but probably not in a very 
instructive manner. She said - name was Almira. 
I gave her Miss Marsh’s ‘ Light for the Line,’ 
which happened to be the only book I had by me 
which was at all suitable, and told her to get it read 
to her, and that I was sorry I had nothing else to 
give her; but I shall try this morning to get her 
an alphabet, in order to encourage her to make 
another attempt to learn to read. At parting last 
ight, I spoke as solemnly as I could to her, and 
told her we should probably never meet again in 
this world, but that we should be sure to meet here- 
after, at the judgment seat of God, and I entreated 
her to remember the advice I had given her. As 
we do not know Miss D., who is a very deaf old 
lady, staying here, like ourselves, for a day or two, 
our conferences with young Topsy have been neces- 
sarily very short, and constantly interrupted by 
Miss D.’s coming past us, and wanting her; but we 
should like very much to buy Almira, and bring 
her home to make a nursery-maid of her, and teach 
her all she ought to know, and ‘’spect’ after all she 
is not ‘too large’ to learn, young slave! It 
was pleasant, in our first colloquy of the kind, to 
talk to such an innocent specimen of a slave. I 
mean innocent, as respects her ignorance of the 
horrors of slavery, of which she evidently had not 
even the faintest idea. I asked her what she did 
for Miss D.? ‘Dresses her, does her room, and 
her up altogether.’ ” 
This young savage is certainly Topsy with a 
difference. 


History of France, from the Earliest Times to 
848. By the Rev. James White. (Black- 
wood & Son.) 
We have often had occasion to remark that 
one of the rarest powers in a writer is the 
goes of condensation—of massing great in- 
ences, great ideas and great results within 
the compass of a few sentences with such skill 
that to an uninitiated reader those sentences 
shall present an intelligible picture, and to a 
scholar shall in a moment recall the fruits 
of a long and sedulous reading. This power 
is in an eminent degree by Mr. 
White, whose ‘History of France,’ in a single 
volume of some 600 contains every 
leading incident worth the telling, and abounds 
in a paragraph has often 
as much active life in it as one of those inch- 


square etchings of the t Callot, in which 
may be clearly seen whole armies contending 
in bloody arbitrament and as many incidents 
of battle as may be gazed at in the miles of 


canvas in the military picture galleries at y 


Versailles. 

It is not always an task to render in 
an interesting style even the interesting inci- 
dents of history. Many writers have failed in 
this apparently facile achievement. Still less 
easy is it to give life to the dead seasons, so to 
speak, of history. Mr. White re-creates the old 
world ; old passions, old glories, old sorrows, 
old crimes and old heroes start into life so 
admirably grouped that they remain upon the 
memory. 

Especially skilful is Mr. White in the de- 
picting of the great Revolutions of France and 
their consequences. Take, as an example, the 
change of so-called Gaulish freedom for the 
despotism of a Roman chief :— 

“ When a wandering population, combined only 
for the purposes of plunder and destruction, forces 
its way into the peaceful domains of a people in 
@ more advanced stage of civilization, the historian 
is justified in being as eloquent as he can in denun- 
ciation of the invasion. ut when, as in the case 
of Cesar, the conquest achieved by the sword was 
accompanied by the arts of life and all the advan- 
tages of settled government and intelligible laws, 
we have too much sense to lament the fate of a 
crowd of miserable tribes, whose defeats bring them 
such benefits, and whose submission to the mightier 
power removes their contests from the slaughter of 
their battle-fields and the treacherous murders of 


securities of citizenship—not the loss of liberty— 
at the point of the sword; and before many years 


elapsed, the inhabitants of the whole of Gaul looked 
back without regret to the stormy period of their 


| savage independence, and almost forgot the sound 


of their original Gaelic in their devotion to the 
language of Cicero and Virgil. Many Gallican 


towns had colleges of their own, which rivalled the 


schools of Athens and Alexandria. Patricians 
sent their sons to finish their education in Mar- 
seilles; and gradually the tide of eloquence and 
learning went on till the grandsons of harsh-named 
warriors who had worn the plaid and trunk-hose, the 
long hair and wooden shoes of their country, were 
dressed in the Roman toga, and wore the robes of 
senator or pretor. It became a point of honour to 
follow Roman customs, and even to take Roman 
names. One gentleman, of the uneuphonious name 
of Vercundaridub, whose fathers had evidently been 
drummers to the tribe, changed it into the easier 
sounded Caius Julius, and became a priest in the 
Temple of Augustus.” 

The last touch in the above picture will 
remind many readers of a similar faction 
in England, when the original old Eng- 
lish country gentleman, or Ancient Briton, 
warm in his skins and still addicted to blue 
paint, looked with supreme disgust on the 
younger squires who adopted the Roman 
fashions and went out to dine with their con- 
querors. 

If Mr. White has well narrated how Rome 
rooted herself in Gaul, still better, perhaps, 
has he told in a few sentences the story of 
the revolution which gave to Gaul permanent 
masters in the persons of Clovis and his Franks, 
in place of the Roman Emperor and his Vice- 
regents :—- 

‘‘ Bursting from the plains and forests of Ger- 
many in the year 481, the Franks, repulsed in 
former trials by the legions of Rome, dashed across 
the Rhine without opposition, and took possession 


of the land. There was no fighting or parleying, or 


flights or treaties. The used-up population, the 
effeminate noble, the enfeebled aa toe trembling 
townsman and scattered labourer, could neither 


distresses, i 
T ical Emperors had squeezed the last farthing 
of their coin, the last bushel of their meal, in the 
name of tax. What worse could the wild soldier 
of Chlodoveg, with his sharp sword and h 
followers, be than the Curial, or tax-gatherer, w 
sold them into slavery if they were deficient in the 
ype and the noble who flogged them if a7 
ailed in their servile work! So, welcome a 
invader! A change of sorrows will be almost 
a relief. But Chlodoveg had other claims to their 
submission. In the year 453, at the battle 
of Chalons, where the devastating Huns under 
Attila were defeated, and scattered by a combina- 
tion of all the tribes and lan which were still 
in the service of Rome, the Franks under their 
leader Meroveg, and the Goths under their own 
chief, had been of essential service. Often repulsed 
by the authorities of Gaul when they had tried to 
seize the country, and driven over the Rhine, they 
were now received as deliverers; and Franks and 
Goths contended for the gratitude and favour of 
the rescued population. But the Goths, who had 
learned some lessons of government by their inter- 
course with the polished rulers of Constantinople, 
had imbibed also some of the false doctrine at that 
time prevalent m the Eastern Church. They were 
Arians in faith, and the clergy of Gaul were uneasy 
at their obligation to such heretical intruders. To 
Chlodoveg, therefore, the grandson of the warrior 
Meroveg, they turned, because, as he was still an 
unconverted heathen, he would be less hostile than 
their rival sect.” 

The Merovingian line, or line of Clovis, died 
out in about two centuries and a half, and at 
the completion of that period the Church had 
become powerful enough to clothe with regal 
authority the man who ed regal power 
and exercised it for the benefit of the Church. 
For hereditary right that church on such occa- 
sions had small respect, and when Islamism 
threatened to establish itself in France, Pope 
Zacharius wisely, grateful to the modest but 
hardfisted Charles Martel and to his active 
and far-seeing son, Pepin, crowned the latter 
King of the Franks :— ' 

“And thus consecrated the second or Carlo- 
vingian race. But King Pepin was not to be 
outdone in generosity by a priest, and proclaimed 
the successors of St. Peter sovereign pontiffs and 
lords of the city and territories of Rome. By this 
arrangement, two shadowy impostures were abol- 
ished, and two strong realities substituted in their 
stead. The Western Church was freed from its 
nominal vassalage and subserviency to the Eastern 
Cesar; and the true King of the Franks, the man 
who ‘ could rule and dared not lie,’ delivered from 
the apparent superiority of a phantom chief, from 
whom all life had long passed away.” 

The triumphs, reverses, virtues and errors 
of the Carlovingian race are rapidly and clearly 
narrated. If we take exception to any state- 
ment put forward by Mr. White, it is to that in 
which he says Charles the Simple was “ pro- 
perly so called.” That much-abused Carlo- 
vingian King was remarkable for simplicity, 
but not for imbecility, and was altogether a 
better king than many who bore a pleasanter 
surname. Towards the end of the tenth century 
anarchy again plunges France in ruin. Out 
of it arose that stern feudal hero, Hugh Capet, 
Duke of France and Burgundy, who “ was 
summoned to the throne, not so much by the 
voice of his country as by the necessity of his 
time,” and was declared by the decree of the 
Roman Pontiff to be “ King of France in virtue 
of his great deeds.” : 

When in 1328 the Valois heir succeeded his 
kinsman, the last in a direct line of the —__ 
France suffered as much as if Philip the Sixth 


fight nor fly. Hope had died out among them; 
pr Rome, to which they used to turn in all their 
| 
| 
| 
| their feasts, to the impartial decision of a Roman 
| Emperor—bad and cruel, it is possible, in his 
| individual capacity, but following certain laws in 
| his formal judgments, and guided by the precedents 
‘and principles of four hundred years of liberty 
power. A®duans, Nervians, Allobroges, and 
f | Veromandians, were compelled to accept the 
| 
t 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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had reached the throne at the end of an in- 
surrection. The ill-founded claim of our English 
Edward was the cause of this, and it was the 
basis of the national antipathies which long 
reigned in the breasts of the two people. For 
above two centuries and a half the French had 
but an uneasy time of it under their Valois 
kings; and at the end of it would have found 
fiercer masters still had Spain or Greece, or 
Mayence gained their prize, in place of the 
rightful heir, Henri of Bourbon. j word Rome, 
and for the last time, gave a King to France 
for the Bourbon with all his victories could 
wag his hands securely on the crown till 
he exchanged his Protestantism for the 
Romish faith. “ Paris vaut bien une messe” 
is said to have been his own comment on the 
difficulty which presented itself. But Mr. 
White makes too much of a virtuous gentle- 
man out of his hero, and insists that Henri’s 
declaration of faith at St.-Denis must be ac- 
cepted “as the sincere expression of his heart 
and mind” ;—against which we protest as 
heartily as Mr. White insists. What was the 
uncleanliness of Louis the Fifteenth but a de- 
velopment of the loose morality of the first 
Bourbon King of France ? 

At the death of the Louis we have named 
the nation began to prepare for that Revolution 
the course of which has often been arrested 
and checked, but has not yet been concluded. 
Here is a good sample of how Mr. White ably 
exhibits his chief personages in the drama then 
commencing :— 

“* All the performers in the great drama, of which 
we are not yet come to the final act, were now upon 
the scene. There were Louis the Sixteenth, aged 
twenty years, gentle and kind; Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, aged nineteen, clearer in intellect and more 
marked in character ; and Charles the Tenth, aged 
seventeen, stubborn and proud. These were the 
three grandsons of Louis the Fifteenth, and all 
attained the throne. But there was another per- 
sonage at that time alive who also the likeness of 
a kingly crown had on: it was a little child of seven 
months old, a grandson of the false and dissolute 
Regent, who, after a long period of struggle and 
obscurity, emerges at the end of his career as Louis 
Philippe. Four Bourbons and a Buonaparte were 
all preparing for their parts in the year 1774— 

princes, a boy playing the hoop in the streets 
of Ajaccio, and a baby in arms.” 

To these have succeeded the nephew of the 
lad of Ajaccio (for the hoop he holds a crown), 
and the grandson of the stubborn and proud 
Charles, watching France, hopelessly, from his 
cottage at Frohsdorf; and the grandson of 
Louis Philippe “ waiting” for a summons which 
cometh not, to be king, prince, or president. 
If any one of these could only bear well in mind 
what worked the ruin of the sovereigns to whose 
throne he aspires, France would do well to re- 
cognize in him her guardian or her master. War, 
immorality, privileges of class, and oppression 
of the people, one or the other overturns the 
“do-nothing kings,” as it did the Capets, 
the Valois, the Bourbons, the Republic, and 
the first Empire. May the French Revolution, 
now nearly three quarters of a century old, 
terminate by a grand transformation scene, 
wherein freedom may be safely offered to a 
people deserving to be freed, and able to enjoy 
and appreciate her liberty! Meanwhile we close 
our notice of Mr. White’s book with an anec- 
dote, the truth of which he guarantees, and 
the insertion of which in his volume is in refer- 
ence to the day and the dead at Waterloo.— 

“It was a Sunday; and while all the church 
bells in England were calling the people to prayer, 
the cannonade commenced. Everybody was in 
expectation of a battle. It was known in England 
that Napoleon had crossed into the Netherlands, 
and that Wellington was ready to meet him. News 
was slow of coming, and people's hearts were sick 


with the expectation of the next mail. It chanced 
that, between the services on that eventful Sunday, 
a clergyman in Kent was walking in his garden. 
His gardener was an old soldier who had fought in 
Spain. He said, ‘ There's a fight going on, sir, 
somewhere ; for I remember when we were in the 
Peninsula we always knew when a cannonade was 
taking place, wherever it might be, by a crumbling 
of fresh mould.’ He took a spade and dug down 
a single foot, and along the smooth surface left by 
the steel an imperceptible trembling shook down 
little pellets of the soil. ‘That’s it, sir,’ said the 
gardener; ‘ they’re at it, sure enough.’ Before the 
next Sunday came round, the news had spread 
‘from end to end of all the sea-girt isle;’ joy- 
cannon had sounded from all the castles in the 
land; and it was known that the greatest victory 
of modern times had crowned the British arms.” 

We have said and quoted enough, we hope, 
to show that Mr. White has no ordinary powers 
in the department of literature which he here 
illustrates. 


Rambles at the Anti : @ Series of Sketches 
Bay, New Zealand, the Murray 
iver and South Australia, and the Overland 

Route. (Smith & Son.) 
A whole group of colonies we are in the habit 
of confounding under the general name of Aus- 
tralia: hundreds of miles of inarticulated 
shore and rainless plain for which the coral 
insect laid the basis, and slow generations of 
grasses and grass-like trees died to furnish the 
superstructure. In a western haze of sunny 
smoke we place Adelaide,—a forest of white 
cotton-winged ships sleeping on the edge of a 
blue bay, with here and there the puff of a 
railway-engine, indicates the site of Melbourne, 
and amid bare plains vivid with pick and spade 
and knife, and an evanescent town of canvas, 
we feel satisfied in laying the scenery of Bal- 
larat, the Ovens, or Bendigo. Not many 
— possess accurate information respecting 

oreton Bay or the Murray River, and may 
welcome a colonist who has to tell what pros- 
pects the first offers in institutions, climate or 
productions to make it desirable. 

Moreton Bay is a free colony of sixteen years 
old, and it has arrived at the second colonial 
stage, when it is fitted to receive a governor 
and a bishop. Not that the place is by an 
means settled, either socially or politically. It 
is only, we learn, “about where Port Phillip 
was in 1845: wool and fat wethers supply the 
topic of conversation, occasionally varied by 
references to the breed of cattle, and brief dis- 
cussions upon the good and bad qualities of the 
horse.” Moreton Bay, in fact, is chiefly oecu- 
pied by squatters, and conversation, as in 
agricultural England, fondly revolves on re 
rustica. Nothing can, apparently, be better 
than the climate, though the co = lies ten 
degrees nearer the equator than Melbourne. 
There is plenty of moisture as well as heat, the 
rain mostly falling in summer, and the winters 
being exceedingly dry. Taking into account 
the circumstances of the soil, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and an air peculiarly favourable to con- 
sumptive persons, there seems to be no reason 
to question the statement that Moreton Bay is 
a very Montpelier of the Pacific. Approached 
from the sea, the colony in its general features 
resembles Victoria. For the first twenty or 
thirty miles you sail along a wide bay, which 
opens into the river Brisbane, in extent corre- 
sponding with the Yarra. Your vessel then 
floats, provided only it draws no more than 
eight or nine feet of water, over a bar of 
sand and shell; after which, for the length 
of twenty miles, the scenery is enlivened 
by groves of mangroves and bananas, by 
cheerful homesteads and“farms, up to Bris 


bane, a town of four or five thousand inha- | 


bitants. Twenty-five miles beyond Bri 
among glaring white limestone hills, is Ipswich, 


on the Bremer, where navigation ends. Lower 
down on the bay is Cleveland—interesting as 
being the resort of turtle, and “an animal more 
interesting even than turtle,” “the yangan” or 
“dugong.” The flesh of this animal is not 
ble, but actually curative; when 
ving the taste of tender beef, and when salted 


an oil, which is found, in cases of scrofula and 
other diseases, to be more efficacious than cod- 


liver oil. ———— and bananas, and the 
fruit of the bunya-bunya, are the showy pro- 
ducts of Moreton Bay. peach does not take 


80 to the and does yet 
re € expense and cleaning. From 
fa Bay to the urray River, from 
Northern to Southern Australia, is a rapid leap 
over twelve degrees of latitude. We pass to 
Campaspe and the Edward Rivers, and float 
along on a river-steamer without bulwarks up 
the innumerable windings of thestream. It isthe 
usual course in the upper part of the river to 
steam by day, and to make fast to a gum-tree 
on either side the river by night. Every suc- 
cessive day a tributary of the river is passed, 
and we advance between banks enlivened only 
by the sounds of cockatoos, herons or. cor- 
morants, or spreading out into long treeless 
plains and swamps. N ow and then the musk- 
duck flutters before the steamer, and perfumes 
the air,—then the snakes cross the watery 
path, —then a flock of wild ducks splashes 
into the stream, or white storks stand motion- 
less in the light. On the banks droop the trans- 
parent leaves of the gum-tree; or, where they 
rise into red sand-hills, waves the noble pine- 
tree which takes its name from the Murray 
River—a tree in ee not unlike the 
cypress. Here, too, the quandong or satin peach 
is found, yielding a fruit, however, of no great 
delicacy. For want of irrigation the stations on 
the Murray River are spots “of genuine dreari- 
ness.” The stream is convenient, but as yet 
no Australian Aquarius has been found gifted 
enough to divert it, as the old tians did, for 
the purposes of horticulture an —— 
Steaming along to the junction of the Darling 
with the Murray, our traveller crosses t 
boundary line separating Victoria from South 
Australia. At the first station the industry 
of the South Australians is apparent in the 
prices and abundance of eggs, butter, and milk, 
and in the neighbourhood ot Lake Alexandrina, 
into which, after a course of 1,200 miles from 
Echuna, the Murray flows, “patches of culti- 
vation, comfortable homesteads, steam flour- 
mills, thriving townships appear on all sides.” 
The hotels, too, are cheap and commodious, and 
the aspect of the country is made cheerful by 
hedges of prickly acacia. <A sketch of New 
Zealand, and a passing view of St. George's 
Sound, are the chief features worthy of notice 
in the remainder of the volume,—from which 
we may extract a description of Maori oratory: 


“The Maori laughs at the habit of our orators of 
remaining stationary while they are speaking ; he 
requires more scope, and likes ample room for the 
excitement generated in the process of speech- 
making: thus he walks rapidly up and down 4 
space of twenty or thirty feet, speaking with the 
utmost volubility as he advances, and remaining 
silent, thinking of his next sentence, as he retires. 
If the spirit be very strong he perhaps speaks as he 
moves both ways; but it does not seem to be 
expected of him, and I dare say the pauses enable 
him to do greater justice to the short sentences 
blurted rapidly out as he walks, trots, or sometimes 
dances, up the little lane devoted to his 
} At short intervals, during the speech of 
@ native, it is interlarded by the chanting of some 
little song well known amongst them, and 
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bear upon the subj 
very ridiculous man 
stop in the middle of an impassioned ad to 
grind off, in a monotonous sing-song, a few verses 
of some popular ballad. Fancy your Mr. Michie or 
Mr. O’Shanassy arresting himself in the midst of one 
his most stirring orations, and favouring the 
House with half.a-dozen verses of ‘Chevy C , 
or ‘John Gilpin,’ chanted slowly, and to the air of 
‘Lucy Neal!” 

And a story which exemplifies the high sense 
of honour among the natives :— 

“ An old native was calling at his station just 
previous to last Christmas, and in the course of his 
visit lamented his having no sugar to entertain his 
friends at that festive period. The settler told 
him that he had had dealings with him before, 
which had been satisfactory, and that he would 
trust him with a bag of sugar to entertain his friends, 
and that he might pay him at harvest-time. The 
old fellow was so overjoyed at this, that when the 
bag of was brought out he walked round it, 


studying the beauty of its appearance from different 
points of view, as Pecksniff studied Salisbury 
Cathedral. But in the midst of his exultation his 
countenance fell; he looked very sorrowful, and, in 
his own language, said to the settler, ‘I cannot 
take your sugar: my tribe is now engaged in a war 
with Moana-Nui, in which we may any day all be 
killed, and then my harvests would never be got in, 
and you would never be paid.’ It was only when 
the settler said that if such a catastrophe happened, 
he would go down with his men and reap the wheat 
himself, that this very scrupulous and single-minded 
old. gentleman could be induced to shoulder the bag 
of sugar, for which he had so ardently longed, an 
go on his way rejoicing in the idea that he was pro- 
vided with the means of affording entertainment to 
his friends.” 

For their plainness, good sense, and infor- 
mation these letters are valuable. 


The 8, West and East. By Charles 
Richard Weld. (Longman & Co.) 
Tuoven Mr. Weld be a less audacious adven- 
rer than the members of the Alpine Club, 
hose aspiring deeds our readers were 
lately regaled, it does not follow that he is, for 
that, duller than they. He makes out a very 
good case for his “ beat”—it having been 
accepted that something lower than Monte 
Rosa is to content the mountain rambler. But 
he has propensities and prejudices, with a parti- 
cular dislike for the present state of affairs in 
France. He is incredulous as to the pleasures 
and ap of pedestriani preferring the 
four legs of pony or mule to his own two; and 
a little sceptical as to any real enjoyment to be 
found on foot. Our propensities and prejudices 
go dead, or rather alive, against this view of the 
subject. A pony to some of us is a small evil, 
and a mule is a great misery; especially for 
nervous, short-sighted folk. selective sure- 
footedness of the quadruped,—its picking of its 
way, so like stumbling,—its venturing to the 
‘very edge of some terrible rock-path, secure in 
its own sagacity, without any consideration for 
the feelings of the biped it bears,—are trials 
to which no use can reconcile some of us. 
We abide a mule’s, we enjoy our own feet. 
The fatigue, and bodily wear and tear, are 
mr nearly equal, we suspect; but after a 
y's walk, not the first nor the second perhaps, 
but the third day’s walk—how we do sleep, eat, 
and “inwardly digest”! We would rather far 
have walked te n carried through the fol- 
lowing “ bad step,” which we extract almost at 
random, to show how pleasantly Mr. Weld can 
convert “bad steps” into good pages :— 
_ “On arriving at Loudervielle, the weather had 
improved so much, that I resolved on riding to 
Luchon through the Val d’Asto, in order to visit 
the Lac d’Oo, or Séculéjo. The way to this wild 
mountain lake lies along a rocky path, carried 
through the Val d’Arboust, leading to the Val 


d’Asto. Havi g given my pony a feed at Louder 
vielle, I renewed my ride, but had not proceeded 


far, when I heard a distant grow the 
mountains, and on looking up, Ve 


as the storm-blast swept through the trees, and up 
the side of a mountain along which the path is 
carried in a very unsubstantial manner. Val 


d’Asto contracts at its u end to a mere gorge, 
lined with frowning precipices, now rendered more 
ay by the impending storm which burst over 
me. a few minutes the rivulets became streams, 
the cascades, rushing cataracts. The tempest in- 
creased every moment, the thunder rattled from 
to peak, the dark clouds were rent by forked 
ightning, the howling wind blew from every point 
of the compass, and I was amidst the tumult of a 
terrific mountain storm. To shelter was impossible, 
as I was on a path with a precipice on one side, and 
beetling cliffs on the other, so I pushed on for the 
lake, now not far distant, where I was told I should 
find a cabin. Presently I saw the lofty waterfall, 
800 feet high, streaming down the precipice into 
the lake, but all the surrounding features were dim 
and indistinct. I could see, however, that the 
situation of Lac Séculéjo is very singular, being 
formed by a curious natural wall, stretching across 
the upper part of the valley which acts as a dam, 
and encloses the water flowing down from the pre- 
cipices surrounding the lake on three sides. So 
blinding was the rain that I had some difficulty in 
finding the little cabin which in fine weather is 
only used for p of refreshment for man and 
beast ; but where you can get a shake-down for the 
night on an emergency. <A _ wild-looking fellow 
conducted my pony into an adjoining shed, while 
his wife prepared a little refreshment for me, warm 
wine and sugar forming a principal feature. Great 
was their surprise at my having ventured alone on 
such a day to see the lake, but they were even more 
astonished when I told them I intended going to 
Luchon that evening. The man assured me that 
the weather would not moderate, and that as no 
rain had fallen for a long time, it was not at all 
that it would cease for some days. This 

was nota very cheering prophecy, but I was already 
so moist, that I deemed it better to push on to 
Luchon than remain at this dreary half-way house. 
I greatly tted that I could not climb to the 
Lac d’ Espingo above Lac de Séculéjo, which may 
be done in about an hour by an active cragsman. 
I had allowed myself time for this undertaking, 
but the weather rendered it wholly impracticable. 
So when I had drunk my hot wine, which was very 
good, I stood at the door of the hut, looking at the 
warring elements, and deriving consolation by think- 
ing that the roaring tempest, foaming water, bound- 
ing cataracts, and boiling mists were more in keep- 
ing with the lake and its wild setting than calm air 
and a deep blue sky. .I gazed for more than an 
hour on the scene, and then finding that although 
the thunder had ceased, the rain showed no sign of 
abating, I mounted again, despite the strong re- 
monstrances of the peasant and his wife, and went 
down the mountain. In fine weather you can ride 
from Lac Séculéjo to Luchon in about three hours, 
and as it was a little after two when I started, I 
calculated on arriving at my destination between 
five and six. The storm raged, if possible, with 
greater fury than ever, and I had soon agers 
experience that even Cording’s waterproofs, which 
I take to be the best, may fail to keep the rain out. 
In vain did I wrap mine round me, the blast blew 
it overmy head, and the water, gathering in the folds, 
fell down my neck in miniature cataracts. Thus 
baffled in my attempts to keep myself 
endeavoured to protect my bag, that ~~ ve 
a dry change of clothes when I reached Luchon; 
but this also proved a failure. Meanwhile I rode 
on in perplexity and gloom, trusting more to my 
y for keeping the path, than to my own vision, 
for I could scarcely distinguish objects three yards 
off. I reached the small village of St. Aventin in 
an hour and a half, and here I was at considerable 
pains to obtain information respecting the path 
to Cazeau; understanding that the most difficult 
part of the route lay between these villages. My 


appearance brought every one to their door, all 


staring at the storm-beaten traveller who was 
now a locomotive waterfall, for my boots were 
completely water-logged, and the rain ran from 
my feet in two tiny streams. Such was my 
condition, when, having proceeded about three 
quarters of a mile St. Aventin, I 
was not a little disconcerted on finding that my 
pony was off the , at least, there was no sign 

t it advisable to my judgment against 
his instinct. For the guide-book says, that the 
path between St. Aventin and Cazeau is narrow, 


and winds the edges of precipices without 
the protection of a pet. Turning back, I 
peered through the for the lost track, and 
after long 


groping, found what I supposed to be 
the path. aving followed it for some time, I was 
surprised to find that I was ascending, instead of 

ing down the mountain. How long I should 

ve gone on, or where the track would have led 
me, I cannot say, for when I had pursued it for 
about half an hour with a momentarily increasing 
and by no means pleasant conviction that I was 
going in a very opposite direction to Luchon, a 
colossal winged-like figure loomed immediately 
before me through the mist and rain, which re- 
solved itself into a priest mounted on a mule, en- 
veloped in an ample brown cloth cloak, flapping in 
the wind. The sight was particularly gratifying, 
and after mutual greetings, I asked him whether 
he could put me on the path to Cazeau. ‘I am 
going there,’ he answered; ‘and will guide you.’ 
This was fortunate, particularly as, had I not met 
the priest, I should most assuredly have been lost 
on the mountain, for he told me that the path 
which I had erroneously taken soon splits into 
faint tracks, leading only to a few huts scattered 
on the slopes, which I should in all probability have 
missed in the gloom. And if it has ever been your 
fate to lose your way during a storm in an un- 
known mountain land on the verge of evening, you 
will appreciate my joy at my good luck on this oc- 
casion. The path was too narrow to admit of our 
riding side by side, so I followed the priest, who 
assured me that he knew every inch of the moun- 
tain. Our attempts to hold converse were very 
abortive, for although we roared at each other, the 
storm blew away so many words that we had great 
difficulty in understanding what was said. I 
gathered, however, that the priest had been shriv- 
ing an old shepherd who was lying at the point of 
death in a cabin on the mountain side. He was 
proceeding to tell me more, when my pony came to 
a sudden check, and looking up, I saw the priest's 
mule had halted on the edge of a precipice. The 
storm and great obscurity had fairly perplexed his 
rider, well acquainted as he was with the moun- 
tain, for mistaking a ledge for the path, he had 
gone along it, until it terminated in a precipice, 
not high, for we could see the base, but sufficiently 
lofty to make us thankful that we had not gone 
over it. Backing our mules, we gained the right 
track, and arrived at Cazeau without further inci- 
dent. Here we parted, not, however, until the 
curé had given me a kind invitation to rest at his 
house for the night; but the road to Luchon was 
well defined, and I preferred pushing on to that 
place. Though only a little after seven, it was 
quite dark when I arrived. I created no little 
astonishment when I walked into the hall of the 
Hotel de Londres, the water streaming from me 
on all sides, and I half expected to be turned out 
on the plea that there was no room vacant.” 


Mr. Weld bears witness, among the first 
attractions of such tours, to the attractive and 
salubrious qualities of Arcachon, as a bracing 

lace for the overtasked Londoner, ere he starts 
for the Pyrenees, on pony, mule, or his own 
two legs. He also gives a certain warrant to 
that picturesque book, by M. About, ‘ Maitre 
Pierre,’ concerning the present processes carried 
on for reclaiming the Landes by which the 
attention of some readers of the Atheneum 
may have been engaged some twelvemonth ago. 
Then it was hinted that a reality might have 
been brought into some question by the dishi 

up and deckings-out of the novelist. Mr. W 


a rom the west. pushed on, however, 
| passing through a dark pine forest which groaned 
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in this _—_ book of summer reading, seems 
to co the suggestion thrown out by the 
reviewer. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miriam Copley. By J.C. Jeaffreson. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.)—Those who begin to read 
this book will feel a degree of astonishment 
amounting to stupefaction to find in a work a 
porting to be an autobiography of the present per 6 
@ young girl, not eleven years old, whose daily 
employment has been, in nursery rhyme— 

To wash dishes and serve the swine— 
addressing her father, a natural English rural 
labourer, who had taxed her with being ‘‘ sulky,” 
as follows :—‘“‘‘ Roger Copley,’ said I, with sedate, 
measured accent, throwing as much feeling as I 
could command into my words, ‘I meant no wrong. 
I would not grieve you for a single minute, and 
that you know right well. Surely, though I am 
small and young—surely, it is as pitiful a thing for 
me to be tearful and spirit-broken as it would be if 
I were older than you.’ * * ‘ Roger > am 

ur poor little child. Don’t treat me hly. 

e sows in the swine-yard don’t bite at their 

young till they are old and strong enough to 
resent it and get out of the way. I am yours—a 
part of you—you have often told me so. But 
what my body suffers yours does not feel,—and the 
— of my heart too is my own, and not yours.’”— 
ost fathers would be surprised at such an apo- 
strophe, but few, even of the “‘ educated section,” 
would be able to reply like Roger Copley :—‘ Oh! 
little woman, if ever ye live to be the wife of an 
honest man, have a consultation with the yet un- 
born, and make it give you an 
writ out on parchment, and duly signed in presence 
of witnesses, that it yearns for life, bitter and 
sweet, ere you put your hand to it yourself—ere 
you put 6n the sinful earth, and under the light of 
the weary sun, a creature you can’t gather back 
into nothingness as you called him out of it, and 
who- will perhaps live to feel that you cheated him 
of bliss when you gave him existence”(!). This 
beats the utterance of the “‘ virtuous peasant,” in 
the most lofty style of Surrey melodrama, and 
in no other locality would stand a chance of 
being thought of. The heroine, however, is one 
of those of whom the French say ‘Quelle ira 
loin,”"—and our more homely proverb that ‘‘ Fair 
and softly go far in aday.” A long way she cer- 
tainly does go, and her long lane has many turnings, 
all of them entirely wonderful and unexpected. 
It is as though all the extraordinary vicissitudes of 
fortune in prose and verse which have been nar- 
rated of all the celebrated heroines, from the days 
of Mrs. Moll Flanders to the time of Mrs. Man- 
ning, had been collected and embodied in the 
experiences of Miriam Copley, with the exception, 
as we are bound to state, that in the cardinal point 
of female virtue she conducts herself like “‘a woman 
of thestrictest principle” — but the seventh is the only 
one of the commandments that escapes in “her 
battle of life.” After declaiming, as we have 
heard, like an infant Rachel, she proceeds to over- 
hear one of those remarkable conversations which, 
in novels and on the stage, serve to reveal circum- 
stances which have been kept secret from the time 
they were perpetrated, and which never would have 
been discovered had not the perpetrators taken that 
icularmoment for recapitulating things from the 
inning, which, being well known to each other, 
have no other use than revealing the vital secret 
of their mutual lives, and causing the listeners to 
hear something to their advantage. Miriam Copley 
proceeds to profit by the information, and after 
running many miles (keeping up with a strong 
horse !) she assists at a “‘murderous affray” be- 
tween poachers and ekeepers, rifles one of the 
dead bodies (that of her own father who has been 
shot before her eyes) of the key of a certain deal box, 
runs all the way home again, and then goes to bed 
and sleeps profoundly for hours, “‘ drugged by that 
matchless opiate bodily fatigue!” All this within the 
first hundred pages of the first volume! The young 
lady’s pace never slackens. For her share of the 


ight’s work,to prevent herrevealing what she knows, 
she is delivered into the hands of a worthy couple 


who ill-use her, after every variety of evil fashion 
ever known since the days of Mrs. Brownrigg. She 
is kept with a heavy chain to her ancle, which is 
fastened to the door-post, allowing her the length 
of its tether to do the pt es the house; 
she is starved, beaten, fed on which pigs 
would reject, made to sleep in a garret,—and all 
this for two years; yet, at the end of that time 
(after, as she thinks, murdering her mistress), she 
emerges a miracle of beauty, and her powers of 
rhetoric stronger than ever. She next falls into 
the hands of a benevolent lady, by whom she is 
adopted as half-servant, half-companion, and edu- 
cated in all branches of polite literature. Although 
she has always lived in rags, and kept company 
with pigs, yet she is no sooner washed and dressed 
for the first time, than she knows how to wear best 
clothes without greasing them, and to behave in 
all respects like a well-bred young lady, whose 
governess has taught her never to put her knife 
in her mouth. The benevolent young lady has a 
} father—a merry old gentleman—who, having been 
much given in former days to politely playing with 
loaded dice and tipt cards, instructs Miriam in all 
the mysteries of games of chance, and edifies her 
with personal recollections of all the gambling 
transactions in high life, including the laws which 
regulate duelling and other debts of honour. 
Miriam Copley, being born ‘“‘ with a vocation,” 
remnant: 5 e hears and sees and learns in her 
heart; and having ended her apprenticeship to life 
by standing to witness a duel, which she has been 
too well taught to interrupt, she launches on the 
world on her own account,—and a very remarkable 
business she makes of it, as the reader will see if 
he proceeds with her history. Want of incident 
and adventure cannot be complained of; the 
reader's breath is fairly taken away by the coolness 
with which actions are spoken of, which it is usual 
to hedge round by deprecating — of speech; 
but Miriam Copley is not given to hesitation either 
in her sayings or doings. With all its faults and 
glaring absurdities, ‘ Miriam Copley’ is a book to 
be read through; and few readers, we fancy, will 
leave it before they come to the end, and there they 
will from the heroine in more charity than 
they have often done from angels, saints and mar- 
tyrs of women, who have been shining mirrors of 
female perfection from first to last,—the sad secret 
of such perverseness of nature being, that ‘Miriam 
Copley’ has amused them. 

he Wife's Temptation: a Tale of Belgravia. 
By the Authoress of ‘The Sister of Charity.’ 2 
vols. (Westerton.)— This might just as appro- 
priately have been called a tale of Bedlam as a 
tale of Belgravia. It is sheer and utter nonsense, 
—the story rambles on sometimes in fine language 
and sometimes in finer—but it is always nonsensical. 
The incidents, like an unruly team of horses, seem 
disposed to pull in every direction except straight 
forward. There are histories and mysteries — 
marriages in high life, marriages made in mistake, 
and marriages not made at all, but left just ajar, 
like an ill-closed door. It is in vain to try to fol- 
low the thread of the story; it goes off into frag- 
ments. There is an ill-used wife, who having been 
induced to marry a man she does not love, finds 
the “little aversion” changed by the magic force 
of the marriage ceremony into the most worship- 
ing devotion, though to heighten the effect ill- 
usage of every kind is lavished upon her by her 
husband, but the more he shows himself a scoundrel 
the more it is made her “ wifely duty” to love, 
honour, obey him, and tell lies about him. If the 
book were not so utterly foolish, we should have a 
word to say about its false morality,—but as we 
do not imagine a rational being would be able to 
read it on any voluntary principle, we may save 
ourselves further expenditure of time or trouble 
upon ‘The Wife’s Temptation.’ 

Reuben Sterling: a Tale of Scottish Life. By 
Samuel Alfred Cox. 3 vols. (Newby.)—There 
is talent in ‘ Reuben Sterling,’ but not amusement. 
The story is dull. We have read many worse 
novels with far greater pleasure. Reuben Sterling 
stands, we suppose, for the effigy of Robert Burns. 
The imitation kills the reader’s interest; for though 


the author has talent, he has not talent enough to 
reproduce the original, There are clever observa- 


| 


tions scattered t, and much that is ‘ 
but ‘ Reuben Sterling’ has the fatal fault of being 

ute England. 
Public Statutes relating to the General Law of Bag, 
land, 22 Vict. Session 1. Edited by 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)— We have ' 
noticed this work more than once, and in No, 1694 
will be found a somewhat minute statement of the 
plan which the author adopts, and which he thinks 
will materially lessen that statutory mountain 
which so “ape | vexes and wearies every legal way. 
farer. His scheme, in a few words, is to print 
statutes in such a manner any one Act may 
be removed without making any other Act imper. 
fect, and to reprint those portions of any statute 
which may be altered or amended, so that statutes 
that are repealed may be removed from the book; 
and where an amen t is made, the new leaf 
with the amendment may be substituted for the 
old one. Our objection to this plan may be ex. 
pressed in the words of a remarkably short judg. 
ment onee delivered by Lord Lyndhurst, “ That 
won't do.” We cannot conceive how the statutes 
can be kept for daily use without being bound—if 
bound, we do not see how this removal of statutes 
and substitution of leaves is to be continued. Even 
if the numbers were kept in their wrappers, we 
doubt whether the alterations would 
often be made; for ourselves, we should expect at 
the end of ten years to find our twenty or thirty 
numbers of the work with our ten supplements in 
the same state as publish®, excepting considerable 
dilapidations. Another objection which we 
was, that this publication left the mass of legislation 
before 1847 untouched; but Mr. Bigg, with an 
amount of valour which should gain him the Vic. 
toria Cross at least, is ready to lead a body of 
clerks to the attack of this t stronghold of 
verboseness and obscurity. e thinks that in 
eight years he could complete the Statute Book of 
England, and that he could extend the work so as 
to embrace all the existing Public Statutes 
by the Parliaments of England and Great Britain 
in about three years more. Mr. Bigg has recen 
been in communication with the Attorney Gen 
and the proposal made to the (-~ | 
be set forth more concisel, 


own words :— 
** The pro first made to Government was ‘to edit and 
publish without any aid from the public revenue) an edi- 


tion of ‘‘ Existing Statutes relating to the General Law of 
England,” uniform with ‘‘ The Statute Book for England,” 
provided that the text of the Statutes printed therein were 
made admissible in evidence.’ When the extension of the 
plan of ‘ The Statute Book for England’ to the whole of the 
public Statutes relating to the United Kingdom was pro- 
posed, the Editor expressed his hesitation to undertake the 


substantially as follows :—That if Her Majesty’ 

ment would subscribe for 1,250 copies of the work, for the 
use of the Legislature and public offices, a complete edition 
of all the — Statutes relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland sho be edited, printed, and supplied to 
Government at the rate of 2,400 pages annually: that in 
consideration of such number of copies being taken, they 
should be supplied at a reduction of forty per cent. from 
the publication price: and that no payment should be made 
to the Editor otherwise than on account of sessions or 
actually completed, and of which 1,250 copies had 
delivered to some officer appointed by Government. This 
roposal was, in effect, that if Her Majesty’s Government 
would, for a period of not exceeding eight years, contri 
about 2,350/. per annum e expenses of 
and printing an edition of existing public Statutes re 
to Great Britain and Ireland, such contribution w 
decide its publication, and ensure the delivery to 
officer of 1,250 copies.” 

That an expurgated edition of the ‘Statutes,’ 
such as is here , would be of immense 
value no one can doubt. Simple-minded men ex- 
pected that this separation of the living law from 
the dead, would be effected by the Statute-Law 
Commissioners; but that learned body is itself 
dead, and should have been buried some time ago. 
Mr. Bigs, however, is full of life and vigour; he is 
evidently deeply interested in his work, and speaks 
of “‘reading carefully 61,984 foolscap folio pages 
of statutes once, in many cases twice, and in the 
case of the 26,410 of existing enactments at 
least three times,” without showing any terror at 
his undertaking. That such a man might complete 
this great work is certainly possible, and, as by the 
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ing is to be paid except in respect of 
one, the country could not lose 


in dence, into an ex-Attorney General. 


Another learned oe who knows not Mr. | paper 


that sight which is the most 

a brave man struggling 
land—-will not be 
owever, that thi 


, arises, an 
wes le to the 
with the Statute we of 
geen at present. e trust, 
matter may receive the attention of the law officers 
at no distant date. The state of our statutes is as 
discreditable to this country as ill-kept books to a 
trader. The Statute-Law Commissioners have 
failed disgracefully in their attempt to improve it, 
if, indeed, any serious attempt has been made by 
them. Mr. Bigg asserts boldly that he can, to a 
extent, remedy this evil. He has shown 
considerable aptitude for the work, and the law 
advisers of the Crown are bound to give to his 
their most serious consideration. 


f 

ighton & Co.),—The Angler's 

. Blakey (Kent),—<Sibert 
Wold ; urposes; a Tale (Simpkin),— 
England's Future Safety, by the Rev. H. 8. War- 
leigh (Low & Co.),—A Guitle to the Practical Study 
of Diseases of the Eye, by Mr. J. Dixon (Churchill), 
—Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, edited by 
Erasmus Wilson (Churchill),—Dr. Carlile’s Manual 
of Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Mind 


(Hall, Virtue & Co.),—Manual of the Practice of | ' 


Elections, by Mr. H. F. Bushby (Benning),—An 


English Education: what it means, and how it may | ™ 


be carried out, by the Rev. G. Iliff (Bell & Daldy), 
—Glendalloch ; and other Poems, by the late Dr. 
Drennan, with Additional Verses, by his Sons 
(Simpkin),— Dr. omy Mild Medicine in Contra- 
distinction to Sev edicine (Sanderson),—The 
Rev. G. U. Pope’s Tamil Hand-Book (Madras, 
Hunt),— The Vulgar Tongue: a Glossary of Slang, 
by Anglicus (Quaritch),— Bavardages 
de Pension—[French Conversations for Schools], by 
J.D. M. Pearce (Relfe Brothers),—and Erredge’s 
Students’ Handbook of General Information, by J. 
Quested (Relfe Brothers),—The Co-operative Asso- 
ciations in Paris and the French Republic, by W. 
i (Wilson).—Of third editions we have 
but to announce A Literal Translation of the Epistles 
of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, by Herman 
einfetter (Heylin),—and Sterling's Letters to 
Coningham, edited by Mr. Coningham (Wilson). 
—Fourth editions comprise The Naval Officer's 
Manual, for every Grade in Her Mojesty’s Ships, by 
Capt. Glascock (Stanford),—Mr. Charles M. Wil- 
lich’s Popular Tables, arranged according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality (Longman),—Studies in 
English Poetry, by Mr. J. Payne (Hall, Virtue & 
Co.),—and the Rev. J. Booker’s Obsolete Scripture 
Words and Phrases (Hamilton).—Whilst Slavery 
and the Remedy ; or, Principles and Suggestions for 
a Remedial Code, by 8. Nott (Triibner),—and M. 
Le Page’s French Master for Beginners (Wilson), 
have entered their sixth editions,—and M. Louis 
Viardot's Souvenirs de Chasse (Hachette) a seventh 
edition.—Dr. Smith’s Handy-Book on the Law of 
Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I. O. U.’s (Wilson),—to- 
= with Bible Training : a Manual for Sabbath- 
Teachers and Parents, by D. Stow (Edin- 
burgh, Constable), have reached the ninth edition, 
—and Mr. M. H. Bloxam’s Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture (Kent & Co.) a tenth edi- 
tion.—We need merely recapitulate the titles of the 
following :—O’Byrne’s P. Post-Office Di 
for 1859 (O'Byrne Brothers),—and The Annual of 
entific Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts in 
— Art for 1859 (Boston, Gould & 


Among recent reprints and translations are a 
neat volume of Choice Notes from ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
containing Folk Lore (Bell & Daldy).—Gaslight and 
Daylight, with some London Scenes they Shine 
upon, by Mr. G. Augustus Sala (Cha & Hall), 
—also from the same — r. Lascelles 


— 


Gretton’s Vicissitudes of Italy since the Congress of 
Vienna (Routledge),— The Wild Flowers of England, 
by the Rev. R. (Houlston & Wright),—Choice 
Flowers,. their Cultivation and General 
Treatment (Houlston & Wright),— Lessons on Mind 
(J. H. Parker & Sons).—From the ‘ Field’ news- 
Mr. E. V. Harcourt's letters on Sporting in 
Algeria (Hamilton),— Manual of Etymology for 
Junior Classes, A bri from ‘ Armstrong’s Intro- 
duction to Etymology’ (Simpkin), — Flaveliana ; or, 


this | Selections from the Works of John Flavel (Edin- 


burgh, Menzies),—Who Thirsts? by Adolphe Mo- 
nod, from the French, by Henry T. Wrenfordsl 
(Allan),—from ‘The Geologist’ a Chapter on Fossil 
Lightning, by Dr. Gibb,—and the Rev. J. B. Bro- 
drick’s Lays of the Sabbath (Booth), from the ‘ Y ork- 
shire Gazette.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Ballantyne’s Christianity and Hinda Philosophy, 8vo. 8a. 6d. cl. 
Barbauld, Hymnes en Prose gous les Enfans, new edit. 18mo. 14. 
Bayly’s Ragged Homes; and how to mend them, cr. &vo. 2a. éd. 
Bianchi’s Incidents in the Life of an Italian, &c., cr. Svo. 5a. cl. 

lack’s The Pathology of Tuberculous Bone, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Black's Drill-Book for Volunteer Riflemen, post Svo. la. cl. 

hn’s Cheap Series, * Boswell's Johnson, by Croker, Vol. 8," 2s, 

Brightwell’s Heroes of the Laboratory & Workshop, illust. 2s, 6d. 
Brookes Manners and Customs of the English, cr. 8vo. 5a. cl. 
Burghley's England subsists by Miracle, cr. 8vo. 2a. 6d. cl. limp. 
Burke's Gems from Catholic Poets, 12mo. ls, cl. 
Cameron (Col. John), Memoir of, by Clerk, 3rd edit. 4to. 7. 6d. el. 
Candlish’s Reason and Revelation, cr. 8vo. 3s. éd. cl. 
Canning and his Times, by Stapleton, Svo. 16s. cl. 
Church of England Magazine, Vol. 46, royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Cottage Gardener, by Johnson and Hogg, Vol. 21, 4to. 8a. éd. el. 
Epitome Historie Sacre, by Hamilton, 6th edit. 12mo. 4. cl. 
‘ouqué’s Undine (in German), new edit. 12mo. 2a. cl. 
alm's The Gladiator of Ravenna, trans. by De Véricour, 24. 6d. 
arland’s The Hidden Path, new edit. fe. Svo. 14. cl. 
awker’s Poor Man's Morning & Evening Portion, n. ed. 3s. éd. 
eale’s Treatise on Vital Causes, 8vo. 9a. cl. 
Herschell’s Manual of Scientific Enquiry, 3rd edit. by Main, 9a. 
ravanagh's New English Grammar, l2mo. 14. cl. 
You're Wanted, er. 


Monsell’s Spiritual Songs, 2nd 
Northcote’s The Roman Catacombs, 2nd 


‘ 

Run and Read Library, ‘ The Se Gi ce,” la. 6d. bda. 

on Enfranchisement of Co hers, Pt. 1, 4th ed. Se. 6d. 


‘cratchle 
Selby’s Maximums and Speciments of William Muggins, 2+. bds. 
Statutes at Large, Vol. 24, Part 2, 22nd Vict. d4to. 6a. 6d. bds. 


Trench’s Select Gloasary of English Words, fe. 8vo. 4a. cl. 
Turnball’s Curability of <‘onsumption, 3rd edit. 8vo. 6a. ol. 
Wade's Selection of Anthems, 4to. 44. cl. 

esterton’s Emily Morton: a Tale—Sketches and Essays, 2a. 6d. 
Wright's The Bow of Faith, fe. 8vo. la. éd. el. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
London, June 14. 

I have been informed by a letter from General 
von Hedemann that, by the last desire of his uncle, 
the illustrious Alexander von Humboldt, a sealed 
paper was placed in his hands, written and ad- 
dressed to himself by the deceased, earnestly depre- 
cating and protesting against the publication of 
private letters received from him, and also express- 
ing his decided dislike to any compilation, repub- 
lication or reproduction of his youthful writings. 
General von Hedemann, both in his letter to my- 
self and in a printed notice which he has inclosed, 
manifests a well-founded confidence that the know- 
ledge of the latest wishes of the deceased will be 
abundantly sufficient to ensure their being held 
sacred by all. 

I believe that I can take no more effectual step 
in compliance with the request which has been 
made to me, and in furtherance of the desired 
object in this country and in its dependencies, than 
by asking you to do me the favour of inserting the 
present communication in the Atheneum, together 
with General von Hedemann’s printed notice. 

WARD SABINE. 


Als letzter Wille, als Wunsch und Bitte Alex- 
anders von Humboldt ist dem Unterzeichneten, 
seinem Neffen, ein an ihn personlich gerichtetes 
versiegeltes Schreiben des Dahingeschied nach 
dessen Tode eingehindigt worden, welches die Auf- 
schrift fiihrt : “‘ Bitteum V erwahrung (Protestation) 
gegen Veriffentlichung vertrauter Briefe” und 
welches beim Eintreten von Versuchen zu solchen 
Verdéffentlichungen zur weiteren Kenntniss der den 
Todten schiitzenden Zeitgenossen gebracht werden 
sollte. 

Auch in 
Jugendschriften wiinscht der A 
driicklich, dass sein Missfallen daran auf das 
Bestimmteste a hen werde. Er 


Wraxall’s translation of the Memoirs of Robert 
ical Review’ Mr 


Houdin,—From the ‘ Evangelical 


“Ich habe gegen die unerfreulichen Compilationen 


meiner Kleinen Schriften 
entstanden.” 

lassen es bis heute nicht néthig erscheinen, das 
Schreiben der Oecffenlichkeit zu iibergeben. Es 
scheint mir zu geniigen, wenn ich die Zeitgenossen 
hierdurch von seinem Willen in Kenntniss setze 
und sie um wholwollende Berticksichtigung des 
billigen Wunsches ersuch. 

Vow Hepemany, General der Kavallerie a. D. 
Schloss Tegel, den 26. Mai 1859. 


I was present somewhat more than a fortnight 
at a meeting of the Royal Society, at which 
r. Prestwich gave an account of the discovery of 
flint implements, supposed to have been chipped 
into form by the hands of man, found in undis- 
turbed beds of gravel, sand, and clay, called by 
geologists drift; and I have to-day read in your 
columns the report of Mr. Evans’s paper on the 
same subject, read to the Society of Antiquaries 
on the 2nd of June. I was accidentally prevented 
from being present at the Society of Antiquaries, 
or I should certainly have ventured some remarks 
upon the subject. It appears to me that some of 
our geologists and antiquaries are coming rather 
hastily to conclusions on this and some similar sub- 
jects which have been broached of late. In the 
first place, in this question of the flint implements 
found in drift, a strong probability appears to me 
to exist against the conclusions at which Mr. Prest- 
wich and Mr. Evans seem to have arrived, a pro- 
bability which, I think, ought to have considerable 
weight. The quantity of these implements which 
are found—two or hundred in one gravel- 
it, with an intimation that they occur simi- 
ly through the whole drift formation, seems to 
me to be quite enough to make us hesitate. If we 
receive them as made by the hands of man, we 
must suppose that at this extremely remote period 
the surface of the globe was covered with human 
beings, who spent all their lives in chipping flints 
into the rude hens of weapons, and throwing them 
about. I examined the specimens exhibited at the 
Royal Society, and was certainly much puzzled 
with them ; but I remarked that those which there 
was evidence had been really found in the 
gravel presented forms not common among 
flint implements ascribed usually to the Celtic 
period, with a total absence of anything of what 
we call finish, which might have been produced 
naturally by a violent and continued gyratory mo- 
tion,—perhaps in water, in which they were liable 
to be struck by other bodies in the same move- 
ment. My belief certainly is, that these so-called 
flint implements are not the work of man’s hands. 
I think confusion is thrown upon the subject by 
comparing these chipped flints found in the gravel 
with the flint implements found with human re- 
mains and the bones of extinct animals in the caves, 
with which they have really no relation, and which 
are accounted for without any difficulty. They 
were well explained by one of the speakers at the 
Royal Society. Agencies have, no doubt, been at 
work, both during and since the geological period, 
of which we are ignorant, and we should be 
in assuming from this want of knowledge the 
absence of the agency. I am satisfied that we 
must not take the depth at which certain objects, 
such as canoes, and other things, are found, as a 
certain proof of their relative antiquity. Two or 
three years ago pottery and some metal implements 
were found, I belies in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, in, I think, either gravel or 
clay, at a depth of something like twenty feet (I 
am 8 ing from memory), and there seemed to 
be good evidence that these objects were found in 
a geological formation of remote antiquity, and 
that they were not adventitious. The pottery was 
Anglo-Saxon, I should judge, not older than the 
ninth century, and the metal implements were of 
iron, and were probably not older than the pottery. 
Tomas WRIGHT. 


materially by the experiment. Dut while we are 
writing the House of Commons transforms the 
mney General, with whom the editor has been 
FLINT IMPLEMENTS IN THE DRIFT. 
Brompton, June 11. 
| 
On our table lie, second editions of Popular Tales | 
om the Norse, by J. B. Dasent (Edmonston & | 
| Angard s History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 2 vols. er. Svo. 10a, | 
‘Carthy'’s Geography of the British Empire, 2nd ed. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 
48. 6d. ol 
edit. 12mo, 48. 6d. 
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-FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence, June 1859. 

Tue second of the Turin solemnities, which I 
mentioned in my last letter as a good example of 

Days following one another, 

Each one unlike its brother, 
was dissimilar from the ing one, even in the 
weather. The morning of Sunday, the 29th of May, 
was far more English than Italian. Great masses of 
many-tinted clouds came heaving up the Leghorn 
way, with watery peeps of sunshine and fitful scuds 
of rain, dashing across thesky before a restless wind, 
which augured ill for the bright new tri-coloured 
banners, embroidered by fair hands, which awaited 
their solemn blessing before being committed to the 
Tuscan troops on their way to the frontiers. 

On the previous evening a large body, several 
thousands strong, of French soldiers, making part 
of Prince Napoleon’s division, had arrived and 
encamped on the great prato of the Cascine, where 
so many of our compatriots may remember to have 
spent pleasant days at the Florence races. Towards 
the further end of this beautiful race-ground, 
framed in on one side by fine old trees, and on the 
other by the wavy foldings of the Apennines, put- 
ting on Alpine airs of height and m 
folding themselves in grey swathes of rainy cloud, 
stood long double rows of tents, groups of cavalry 
horses and forage, and plenty of the cumbrous 
entourage of a marching army, which gave a strange 
air of warlike business to the more theatrical acces- 
sories of the scene. In front of the camp was 
erected a lofty temple, with a gorgeously-arrayed 
altar in the midst, and all round it stood tall 
trophies of arms and banners, mixed with rich 
hangings, and even more than the usual wealth of 
flowers, besides two colossal busts of the French 
Emperor and King Victor Emmanuel. 

At ten o'clock all the Tuscan troops yet remain- 
ing in Florence were drawn up in line, as well as 
the newly-arrived French, the generals, staff, and 
metropolitan clergy, in full pontificals, the muni- 
cipal body, the members of the Government and 
an immense concourse of eager spectators, waving, 
of course, with thousands of tri-coloured banners, 
French and’ Italian. Then mass was said by the 
Archbishop of Florence, the benediction pro- 
nounced, and the banners delivered over to the 
respective colonels of the different regiments, amid 
cannon salvos, bursts of musketry, and prolonged 
shouts of applause. After this, the Archbishop 
uttered a short pastoral address to the assembled 
officers, exhorting them, and, through them, the 
soldiery, to religious faith and fear, if they would 
be rewarded with victory by the God of Battles. 
The address smacks not a little of the eager desire 
of Holy Church to edge in her word into the ter- 
rible question at issue; and at its close Monsignore 
presented the troops with—I forget how many 
thousand —little medals, to act, I suppose, as 
talismans in the coming hour of danger. 

These medals, of which I have one now before 
me, value some unknown fraction of a farthing, 
bears, on one side, the image of the Virgin, with 
the motto, “Maria concepita senza colpa” (Mary 
conceived without sin), and, on the other, the 
words, ‘‘ definito dalla Chiesa, Pio Nono, 
Dicembre, 1854” (a dogma ordained by the Church, 
Pius the Ninth, December, 1854). As poor a 
defence, one should think, against the prevalent 
lack of faith in the youth of Italy as against the 
power of Austrian bullets. 

After this postscript to the ceremony, with great 
clashing of bands, and prancing of troops, and 
waving of banners, the crowds drew off to the city, 
which, as on the previous day, was literally draped, 
through its | and breadth, with the tri-colours 
of the allied forces. 

The day remained blustering and rainy; but, in 
the late afternoon, the wind fell nore hy leaving 
huge heaps of heavy cloud stranded about the sky, 
and a broad expanse of pale glory spanning the 
unveiled west. So it was when I drove into the 
Cascine, about 6 o'clock, amid the gaily-dressed, 
gaily-gossiping thousands thronging out of Porta a 
Prato, and down the new Lung’ Arno, to have a 
good, long, comfortable stare at the French soldiers. 


Arrived at the prato, the scene was as striking as 


it was attractive. 
avenue, looking towards the camp, Monte Morello 
and his ine brethren lay full in front, 
clothed, by the late spring rains, in an unusual 
tint of deep, soft, bloomy green, and ing back 
against a thunderous-looking pile of purple dun 
clouds, which towered up into mid air, and 
stretched away behind the city to the Vallom- 
brosan hills, in grand broad sweeps of lurid violet 
and red gray. Over the near mountains, there 
shifted an indescribable beauty of lights and 
shades. At their feet lay the often-described 
pearly scattering of villas, backed by trees and 
crested, here and there, with towers. In the fore- 
ground spread a maze of tents—white, gray, and 
yellowish—touched here and there with sunshine, 
mingled with groups of soldiers, standing, lying, 
cooking, cleaning horses, eating, drinking, and 
dressing, among the gay-coloured crowds and car- 
riages which circ ugh the rows of tents, 
while the camp-fires sent up their curls of pale-blue 
wood smoke against the background of dark hills, 
and children laughed and shouted, and refreshment- 
venders screamed their wares, and, a little further 
down, a military band was clanging out the new 
national hymn, in which the people are wont to 


by | join, with admirable precision of time and tune, to 


the sharp-cadenced refrain of ‘‘ La Guerra /” 

Such was the picture seen from a little distance. 
When mingling with the crowd on the prato itself, 
many a minor episode came into view which would 
have supplied a Florentine Cruikshank with excel- 
lent jottings. Here was a just-arrived straggler, 
with weary sun-baked face, bare breast, and shirt- 
sleeves rolled up to the shoulder, deliberately wash- 
ing head and neck with water supped up and spirted 
from his mouth into his two hot hands. Around 
him, looking on admiringly at this very novel style 
of toilette, taking in every circumstance with wide 
eyes and mouths a-jar, stood a circle of well-dressed 
townsfolk, contemplating the performance with un- 
winking gravity; while the hero in the middle 
appeared as utterly unconscious of the effect he 
was producing on the spectators, or of their = 
existence, as of that of the trees behind them. 
little further on, a couple of velveteen-jacketed 
contadini were leading about a Chasseur de Vin- 
cennes, his long furred white pelisse giving him a 
sort of Esquimaux air. Either arm of the poor 
Frenchman was firmly linked in one of those of 
his laughing, chattering conductors, bent on doing 
their country’s honours to any extent, and to that 
end shouting at the top of their voices to make the 
bewildered victim understand their rapidly slurred 
Tuscan, and doubtless carrying him off in triumph 
to bemuddle his tired brains yet more thoroughly 
with a potation of rough strong Chianti wine. 

In one place I saw a sergeant, a solemn-looking 
individual past his first youth, sitting astride a 
bundle of hay in the centre of at least fifty deeply 
attentive Florentines, with wives and daughters en 
suite. His face covered to the eyes with lather, 
all but the long bushy moustache, undergoing the 
of a barber, who laughed and looked 
over his shoulder every minute at the crowd, while 
the patient himself i as grave and self- 
concentered as ever he stood in presence of his 
commanding officer. 

The comfortable looking soup-kettles ; the fires 
blazing under them so cheerily in little shallow 
trenches with round holes at the end of them; the 
soldiers chopping firewood, cleaning guns, and 
carrying huge joints of beef slung upon poles, were 
all objects of intense examination to the Floren- 
tines, who are proverbially as curious as magpies. 
There was a touch of prettiness, and grace too, in 
the rosy little Italian boy with long dark hair and 
great hazel eyes, a child about six years old of the 
middle class, who was wandering among the French 
soldiers, his little hands crammed with cigars, and 
to each of the poor tired fellows he met, while his 
parents, no doubt, looked on delighted from one of 
the neighbouring groups at this proof of the bimbo's 
precocious talent. Indeed, the gift of cigars to the 
newly-arrived troops seems to be a favourite way 
of showing their welcome here, a sort of calumet 
of peace. A party of young gentlemen, one of 
whom I 


ow, got up a little subscription for the 


While standing in the principal 


purpose, and with the proceeds were able to bri 
down 0 trechload of cigum teat! 
camp, to the great delight of both givers and re. 
ceivers. 

A large number of Tuscan soldiers were scattered 
among the crowd or engaged in welcoming their 
allies, and I could not help noticing the prepop. 
good on the cide of the i 
race over their French brethren in arms. 
after making all allowance for the effects of heat 
and fatigue on the latter, I was greatly struck 
then, and have been so often since in streets and 


pearing” allies when put, as they soon may 
be, to the proof, side by side! 

Another point of comparison between the two 
races forced itself on my observation that evening, 
vastly more im t than the chiselling of a 
nostril or the fall of a pair of shoulders. In all 
the years I have lived in Tuscany I have not seen 
a drunken soldier,—hardly ever a drunken man,— 
never a drunken woman. Probably at the end of 
as many more years I might have to repeat the 
same testimony to the sobriety of this people. In 
one hour's drive on that Sunday evening I met 
three French soldiers so far gone in intoxication as 
to be scarcely able to reel along the road, in manifest 
peril of their limbs from every passing —- 
Similar sights may now be seen any day in 
rence, and are, perhaps, in part attributable to our 
Tuscan wines being far stronger than the thin 


most orderly, Frenchmen are used to in their own 
country. Perhaps, too, something should be set 
down to the score of extraordinary temptations to 
excess in these first days of enthusiastic fraterni- 
zation. 

All this while contributions for the war are flow- 
ing in as rapidly and freely as ever—‘“ from abject 
fear of consequences,” say the Codini, at their wit’s 
end to find some unworthy source to which they may 
attribute their profuseness. Many well-to-do families 
giveso mucha month as long as the war lasts. Great 
numbers of impiegati in public offices, whose entire 
salaries would seem to English ears little better 
than “genteel” starvation, give up the pay of 
several days in‘each month to help the cause. It 
is cheering to see also that a feeling of patriotism 
is fast spreading among the secular clergy here. 
Not many days since, a Codina of triple-piled 
retrogradism (a countrywoman, alas! of my own) 
was heard pathetically lamenting over this growing 
apostacy in the Church, and saying, though herself 
a Protestant, ‘‘ Italy has no Hope but in her priests, 
and now they too are beginning to fall off. Why, 
I positively am assured that a Canonico, ha 
nothing else to contribute, has given his gold w 
and chain to the Committee for these abominable 
volunteers!” All honour to his reverence therefor, 
if the story be true! Great reforms are confidently 
expected here in Church matters from our new and 
most competent minister for Ecclesiastical affairs, 
Cavaliere Vincenzo Salvagnoli. So that in this pri- 
mary branch of Italian liberation, too, little Tuscany 
will, it is to be hoped, take the lead of all the Italian 
States, except her elder sister, Piedmont. The new 
Minister's reputation for talent, sagacity and stead 
liberalism is not confined to his own country. it 
was first on the title-page of a little work from his 
pen, which was noticed by English journals a few 
months back, that the stirring words Jndipendenza 
d'Italia, not uttered above the breath for ten years 
before, were read with wonder and joy by the 
Tuscan liberals, while three parts of the Peninsula 
seemed yet fast asleep. Signor Salvagnoli, 

a Catholic, is among the foremost of those who 


the restriction of Papal temporal power 
a sine qud non in the salvation of Italy. The 


piquette, which the good-humoured, and in allelse - 


de 


5 


churches, and wherever a comparison could be 
drawn, by the great numbers of really handsome 
faces — picturesque in colouring and regular ip 
feature—and the well-knit, graceful figures which 
it seemed to me I had never duly estimated before 
in the Tuscan ranks. Equally remarkable was the 
very general lack of these outward advantages in 
the French soldiery. Indeed, our home-bred war. 
riors seemed to me on that first evening very like 
a band of Apollos or Antinoiises, both in face and 
figure. May their soldierly qualities of resistance 
and endurance prove only equal to those of their 
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numbers and 
him hopefully for the fulfilment of their highest 
gpirations, and all classes of liberals count, with 
good reason, on his introducing her a series of 
on universal toleration, which 
will go further to lead Italy in the way she should 
even the entrance of the allies into 
on which event our Florentines are eagerly 
exchanging congratulatory hand-squeezes at this 
moment. Ta. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Sir E. B. Lytton, while of State for 
the Colonies, requested the Council of the Royal 
Society to favour him with any scheme or sug- 

with reference to the preparation and 

ion of works descriptive of the zoology, 

botany, and geology of the British Colonial Empire. 

In accordance with this request, the Council has 

a report to the Colonial Office, embody- 

ing various su ions, and adding a strong re- 

commendation t the scheme should also com- 
prehend researches in Terrestrial Physics. 

A Fellow of the Royal Society, who has earned, 
by good deeds, a right to use free words, asks us to 
insert some explanations on the proposed Scientific 
Fund. We do so willingly. On one point, how- 
ever, the Fellow is slightly in the wrong, as a refer- 
ence to the charter of the Literary Fund will show 
him. The sphere of the Literary Fund does cover 
the field of scientific inquiry; so far as a man of 


science has established, by his labours and studies, | 
a claim to be considered a “‘ person of learning and | 
genius,” so far he has made good his right to 
participate in the advantages of the Fund :— | 
June 14, 
“Tn the last number of the Atheneum, you 
allude to ‘a new Fund in of creation,’ and 


oceasion ought ever to have arisen for the separate 
action of the Royal Society. 

One of the last acts of Salisbury, as Lord 
President of the Council, was to name a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on the influence of gas on pictures 
and works of Art. This Commission consists of 
Profs. Faraday, Hofmann, and Tyndall, with Mr. 
Redgrave, R.A., and Capt. Fowke, R.E. We 
cannot doubt for a moment the result of their in- 
quiry ; and, with the Liberal Lord Granville at the 
head of the Council, the public ought to reckon 
with certainty on gaining what they want—free 
access to their own estate in their only “‘ hours of 


ease. 

The General Meeting of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety will be held y (Saturday), but in the 
evening instead of the morning. T. W. Atkinson, 
Esq., will deliver a Lecture in illustration of his 
Journeys in the Steppes of Central Asia, with an 
account of the Manners and Customs of the Tribes 
Region. - The chair will be taken 

y the ident at half-past eight precisely. 

Our obituary for the week toledin two names— 
Samuel Cook, a Member of the New Water-Colour 
Society, and Jacob Bell, a lover and collector of 
pictures. 

Mr. E. Nicholas, ‘“‘Student in Medicine and 
Undergraduate of the University of London,” 
writes, with the address, Windsor, June 15.—“‘ In 
your issue of last week you ask the question, ‘Who 
is Mr. Liggins?’ ‘ Has any one seen him in the 
flesh?’ I am, I believe, the only male relative 
Mr. Liggins has in England, and therefore reply 
to your queries. Mr. Liggins is an elderly gentle- 
man, residing near Nuneaton, in Warwickshire. 
He was fifteen years ago in possession of large 
property, but debts incurred while at Cambridge 
(as I have understood) swallowed up nearly the 


whole of it, and left him but a small part of what | f 


he once held. He lives a solitary bachelor’s life, 


state ‘that the neglect of the Literary Fund though still on intimate terms with many of the | 


justifies the action of the Royal Society.’ Permit | 
me, as one of the — promoters of the pro- | 
posed Scientific Relief Fund, to assure the sub- , 
scribers to the Literary Fund that it is far from 
our intention, in any way, to interfere with that | 
charity, although it has, as I am informed, under 
seme peculiar circumstances, afforded relief to 
scientific men, who could not have had any claim | 
on literary grounds ; and thus the Committee may | 
possibly, through its liberality, have incurred the | 
risk of being accused of appropriating the funds 
placed at its disposal in a manner foreign to the 
tention of the subscribers. This, it is hoped, | 
may, in future, be obviated; but the peculiar 


feature of the proposed scheme (a copy of which I | 


inclose) is, that not only does it insure the appro- 
priation of every shilling of the income, without any 
deduction for collection or management, but, what is | 
more important, every recommendation for relief , 
must necessarily emanate from those who, by their 
position, are best qualified to form a correct opinion 
as to the claims and merits of the applicants. The 
Council of the Royal Society accepting the trust, 
and the charter making it indispensable that every 
act of the Council shall be recorded in the minutes, 
combined with the fact, that these minutes are, 
after confirmation, open to the inspection of every 
Fellow of the Society, render all misappropriations 
of the fund totally impracticable. Although I 
believe it is not the intention of the promoters to 
parade any list of the subscribers by publication, 
the names of the eminent men who have already, 
in so liberal manner, indicated their intention of 
ecg the Fund, are open to the inspection 
of every Fellow of the Royal Society, at eee 
ton House, or to the subscribers, at Sir John W. 
Lubbock & Co., bankers, in the City. F.R.S.” 

—We have taken the liberty of pointing out two 
very t passages in this note by the use 
of ic letters. To arrive at some as 
this in the case of the Literary Fund has been the 
prompting hope of every reformer, since the day 
on which that Society, d from the purposes 
of the founder, in fact and in spirit, made reform a 
necessity. David Williams believed that his in- 
stitution would work itself free of charge; and we 


= once more our conviction, that, had the Com- 
of the Literary Fund done their duty, no 


neighbouring y and gentry. That he is 
utterly incapable of asserting what is not the truth 
I firmly believe, and can only regret that ‘S. G. O.’ 
could find no more worthy employment for his 
pen than to injure the fair fame of a highly honour- 
able man. Mr. Ligginsis too well known and too 
highly respected in his own neighbourhood to care 
what may be said about him by such scribblers as 
‘S. G. O.’; but it must be a source of considerable 
annoyance to Mr. Liggins’s friends to see his name 
bandied about from one journal to another, and all 
to satisfy the morbid curiosity of a few individuals. 
Whether or not Mr. Liggins wrote ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life’ and ‘Adam Bede’ I am unable to 
say, but the story of ‘ Amos Barton’ is just such a 
story as he could write, and there are names, cha- 
racters, and scenes in it which I ize as be- 
longing to the district. I trust you will deem 
this sufficient information where none has any 
right to be demanded.”—This explanation does not 
help us much. 
following note concerns those who are in- 
terested in the history of the Royal Society :— 
“ Hillington Hall, King’s Lynn, June 13. 
**T have only just seen the article in your paper 
of March the 12th, respecting the manuscript 
volumes of my late t-uncle, Martin Folkes, 
which have been purc for the Royal Soci 
I have in my possession ten volumes which for- 
merly belonged to Sir Richard Betenson, at whose 
death they became the property of his sister, Mrs. 
Betenson. She bequeathed them to Mr. Rishton, 
the grandson of Martin Folkes, who left them by 
will to a gentleman, who ted them to me, 
as the only male representative of the family. I 
have no means of discovering in what way these 
two parcels of books became nor how 
those in the possession of the Royal Scciety became 
the property of Mr. Caldcleugh. It is quite true 
that Mr. Folkes desired all his manuscripts to be 
destroyed. 
“Tam, Wma. Browne Forxes.” 
A communication has been received by the 
Royal Society from the French Government, stati 
that M. Delamarche has been appointed to 
Capt. Legras as French Superintendent of the 
Meteorological Observations, under the regulations 
agreed to by the Conference at Brussels m 1857. 


| literary 


An energetic attempt is being made to establish 
a conservatory at Boston, U.S., which shall con- 
tain a collection of objects illustrative of Art and 
Science. A journal has been founded to promote 


the of the proposed institution. 
\ of Clermont, who has distinguished 
himself by botanical researches in Auvergne, 


has been elected a corresponding member in the 

Botanical Section of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 
A scientific institution has been lately i 

by the Brazilian Government for a terri- 

torial, economic, and scientific survey of that. 


poses of the charge of unacknowledged appropria- 
him by a Correspondent last. 


‘Hutton Parsonage, June 15. 

“My attention has been drawn to a letter from 
Mr. John Brent, jun., in last week’s Atheneum, 
which calls fur a reply from me. The writer pre- 
mises that he has not read my ‘ Narrative of a 
Walking Tour in Brittany,’ but, judging from your 
review of it, he hints a suspicion that 1 have 
‘ omitted to acknowledge the sources from whence’ 
I have ‘ derived a considerable ion of’ my ‘ in- 
formation.’ Had he read the book, as he ought to 
have done before even hinting such a charge, he 
would have found that I have amply acknowledged 
my obligations to former writers on customs, 
and ially to M. de La Villemarqué’s ‘ Barzaz 
Breiz,’ to which he refers. He would have seen, 
that in the passage quoted from my book by your 
reviewer, and upon which he founds his surmise of 
plagiarism on my part, | have interrupted the 
narrative of my personal experiences for the pur- 
pose of giving a general description of the customs 
and legends of Cornouaille; and that, two pages 
urther on, at the end of this digression, I refer 


out somewhat in the English style, and neatly k 

On inquiry, I learned that it belonged to M. de 

Vill ué, the Walter Scott of Breton ballad 
poetry. felt inclined to walk up the avenue to 
thank the author of the ‘ Barzaz Breiz,’ in person, 
for the pleasure I had received from his noble 
work. If I mistake not, it was he who first drew 
the attention of the public to Brittany and its in- 
teresting . * * Those who wish to know 
anything about Brittany will find the ‘ Barzaz 
Breiz’ afar better guide than any mere description. 
Since the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ was 
published, we have seen no such collection of 
national song.’ This does not look like ‘ omitting 
to acknowledge the sources from whence’ I have 
‘derived’ my ‘information.’ Had I intended to 
commit literary larceny,—had the animus furand:é 
been present in my mind, I would never have thus 
directed the literary police to the very spot where 
they could at once identify the stolen property. 
But the fact is, that Mr. Brent has evidently mis- 


_ | taken my general description of Kernewote manners 


—a description drawn from acknowledged sources 
—for the particular relation of a scene which had 


come under my personal o on. 
**T am, &c. J. Mountensy Jerusoy.” 
Among the numerous which a false 


patriotism has called forth in Germany, the voice 
of King Ludwig of Bavaria has been heard again. 
He considers himself as happy in having lived to 
see the time when Germans call out unanimously 
to fight against the French; whereas, in the time 
of the first French Emperor, Bavarians and other 
German troops fought under the French banner. 
So far, the royal minstrel is right enough ; but his 
verses have not improved since the days when 
Heine poured out flood of his sarcasm over 


them. 

We hear from Brussels that the Exhibition of the 
Cartoons for Monumental Paintings, by German 
artists, will be opened in the rooms of the Ducal 
Palace in the course of this month. There is a sort 


jtaban Evangelical Church party, whose doctrmes 
akin to those of Protestantism, and whose | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| the reader to M. de La Villemarqué. In the very 
ou | next chapter he would have found that I have 
taken advantage of the opportunity afforded me 
| by passing M. de La Villemarqué’s house to make 
owing general acknowledgment of my 
obligation to him :—‘ Soon after quitting 
perlé, | observed a ch&teau to the left of the 
| road, standing in the midst of grounds prettily laid 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of excitement among the Belgian artists and Art 
lovers. If all the artists keep their promises, Car- 
toons will be sent by Herren Bendemann, Peter 
von Cornelius, Fay of Diisseldorf, Julius Hiibner 
of Dresden, W. von Kaulbach, Lessing of Karls- 
ruhe, Preller of Weimar, Alfred Rethel, Schirmer 
of Karlsruhe, Schnorr of Munich, Steinle, M. von 
Schwind, Wislicelius of Weimar, Schrandolph of 
Munich, and Hiero von Paris. 

The colossal bust of the late f. Lichtenstein, 


executed in Carrara marble by Herr Wolff, has | Shilling 


j been erected in the Zoological Garden at 
lin, which owes its existence to him. 

On the 7th of July, the birthday of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, the solemn uncovering of the 
monument erected to his memory will take place 
at St. Petersburg. It is an equestrian statue, repre- 
senting the Emperor in the uniform of his first 
regiment, the silver double eagle on his helmet. 
The sculptor is Baron von Clodt. 

Herr Hacklander, from Stuttgart, the popular 
author, has received a telegraphic despatch from 


the Austrian Emperor, at Verona, to come into the | 


Austrian head-quarters in order to revise the official 
reports of “‘ battles” and “victories.” Herr Hack- 
lander accompanied the Austrian army in 1848, in 
the same capacity; his description then of the 
battle at Novara, it seems, brought him among 
other distinctions a kiss from the late old Field- 
Marshal Radetzky, which inspired him with the 
following rhetorical curiosity in his book on the 
Italian Campaign: “Three kisses there are by which 
the human being is blest; the first is that which 
the mother presses on the new-born infant's head ; 
the second that which the newly wedded bride 
bestows on your lips ; the third that with which love 
or friendship closes your eyes, when your career on 
earth is ended; but I, more blest than other mor- 
tals, have to boast of the fourth kiss of bliss, that 
of ‘father Radetzky !’” 
Mr. Virtue claims a right to answer Dr. Bar- 
<lay—a claim which we cannot contest.— 
** 25, Paternoster Row, June 15. 
“Dr. Barclay so flatly contradicts my c 


entire plagiarism from Mr. Bartlett that I thi 


I may ask you again to indorse my statement : 
on your own knowledge, and assert that his plates | 


are absolute copies of Bartlett, and not in any way 
taken from photographs, sketches, or any other 
source. But Dr. Barclay knows that they are 
copies from Bartlett, for in some copies of his book 
we find Bartlett’s name as the artist, and in others | 
the same plates are marked ‘from a photograph.’ | 


Now, why put Bartlett's name at all, if they were | ; 
not copied from his plates? Dr. Barclay in we | t 


ing the charge of piracy contradicts his own boo 
Again, respecting the cuts, Dr. Barclay, in his 
letter to you, states that ‘thirty-two are entirely 
iginal,’ and in his Preface, p. xvii, ‘the pic- 
torial illustrations are almost entirely original’; 
and yet the publishers in their Preface tell the 
reader that, of the woodcuts, twenty-eight are from 
transfers, and seventeen original. (By-the-by, even 
of the seventeen original, that on p. 603 is a reduced 
copy of one of Bartlett’s large plates.) Who are 
we to believe? I make no assertion, but simply 
point out the various statements in Dr. Barclay’s 
own book. It is quite true that Mr. Bartlett was 
greatly indebted to Dr. Barclay for much kindness 
and assistance during his last visit to Jerusalem, 
and his obligations to Dr. Barclay and his daughter 
are fully acknowl in his face to ‘ Jeru- 
salem Revisited,’ and repeatedly in the text. But 
this does not justify the Doctor in copying Bart- 
even his house, and ing it 
‘from a photograph,’ while six of the plagiarisms 
of which complained, —viz., two steel each 
described as ‘from a photograph’ and four wood- 
cuts, are all slavish copies from Bartlett’s book, 


published in 1844 from drawings taken in 1842, 
many years, I believe, before Dr. Barclay ever 
went to Jerusalem. None of the illustrations I 


have ever specified as piracies are those so kindl 
furnished to Mr. Bartlett by Miss Barclay. 
have nothing to say respecting Dr. Barclay’s por- 


trait, or how it got es the book: my note related 
to the originality of the illustrations, and I specially 


said that I believed the portrait and chrom hs 
to be original. I think that Villine 


the Rev. Mr. Williams 


might very strongly support me by stating his 
opinion of the Doctor's iginal illustrations, 
as I hear that he is not pleased at Dr. Barclay’s 
appropriations. Apologizing for occupying your 
space and time, and hoping that I may not trouble 
you again on the subject, 

“Tam, &c., Grorce H. ViRtTUvE.” 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, r Sq e 
BITION of the Royal Academy W OPEN.—Admission 
(from Eight till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, Une 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased British 
Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six.—Admission, l«.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 


eir Gall Pall Mall East (close e Natio sallery) 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admi 


uare.—The EXHI- 


ttance, 14. ; 
OSEPH J: JENKINS, Secretary. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is NOW OPEN at their her 53, Pall Mall, near 
St. James's , daily from Nine till Dusk.— Admission, 1s. ; 
Season Tickets, 5a. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


‘THE DERBY DAY, by W. P. Faitn, R.A.,isnow ON VIEW 
at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street. Open from 
10 a.m. to5 r.M.— Admission, One Shilling. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall.— The SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flem Schools, is NOW OPEN, 
Also in the same building, the Works of DAVID COX.—Admis 
sion, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. h. From Ten till Five. 


HERR CARL WERNER announces that the FIFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of his Pictures, in Water-Colours, 
is NOW OPEN, at his Atelier, No. 49, Pall Mall, where he will 
be happy to receive those Visitors who may favour him with a 
call, between the hours of half-past Two and Six o'clock. 

49, Pall Mall, June 9, 1859. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Patron, H.R.H. 
the PRINCE CONSORT. daily as usual, from Twelve to 
Five; Evening, from Sev 


ROYAL COLOSSEUM.—OPEN DAILY.—The 


magnificent 
Exhibitions at this Unrivalled Institution, for which, until the Pp 


present management, the sum of 4s. 6d. was de as the 
entrance fee, are now, with the Varied Novelties for the Present 
Season, consisting of Musical Entertainments, Dissolving Views 
Magic Ab Mystery, Marvels of Clairvoyance, the gigantic and 
beautiful Dioramas of Paris, Lisbon, and London, &c., to be 

any Morning, from Twelve to Five; Evening, Seven to half-past 
Ten, for One Shilling ; Children under 10 years, Sixpence. 


. Dr. KAHN’S MUSEUM, top of the Haymarket (open for 
of 
Th 


Gentlemen only).—Dr. Ka 
ree and -past Eight, 
Museum, on — and interesting topics in connexion with 
Anatomy, Phys ology. and Pathol mme). . 
mission, 1s.— Dr. n’s Lectures, &c., free by post for twelve 
a direct from the Author, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish 
uare. 


MADAME CAPLIN’S ANATOMICAL and PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL GALLERY (for Ladies only), OPEN DAILY —y) a 
Street, Oxford Street, W. Lectures on Wednesdays by adame 
Caplin, commencing at 2 o'clock. 


SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—June 9.—Sir B. Brodie, Bart., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.~The annual election of Fellows 
was held. — The President congratulated the 
Society on the great number and importance of the 
papers communicated to the Society during the 
past session.—Two scrutators having been ap- 
pointed to assist the secretaries in examining the 
lists, the votes of the Fellows present were collected, 
and the following gentlemen were declared duly 
elected :—S. H. Beckles, F.C. Calvert, H. J. Carter, 
D. Galton, W. B. H th, M.D., G. M. Hum- 

hry, T.S. Hunt, J. D. Macdonald, W. Odling, 
R. Patterson, J. Penn, Sir R. Schomburgk, T. 
Watson, M.D., B. Woodcroft, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Yolland, R.E. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 13.—The Earl of Ripon, 
President, in the chair.—Lieut. Gen. P. De la 
Motte, C.B., Capt. R. F. Burton, Capt. W. F. 
Tytler, Prof. Hind (of Canada), J. F. Bateman, 
C.E., A. B. Dickson, C. Hellmann, H. Johnson, C. 
Kennard, D. A. W.D. Leslie, F. B. Mont- 

merie, W. Moon, 8S. W. Silver, and E. W. Staf- 

ord, Esqs., were elected Fellows.—The papers 
read were by Capt. R. F. Burton, and Capt. J. H. 
Speke, ‘On Explorations in Eastern Africa.’ A 


eral résumé of the ings of the ition 
ooles been given, the subject was divided under 


TLY, | found opening into it, and floored with brick li 
Pn. | herring-bone fashi 


| 


three heads—first, in explanation of the 
the country between Zanzi and LakeTangantae 
in the interior; secondly, description of the lake 
itself; and thirdly, the discovery of the Lake 
Nyanzi, or the sources of the Nile. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 9.—O, Mor. 
» Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The Rey, §, w 
ing was elected a Fellow.—Mr. Cole exhibited , 
deed with the signature of Robert Catesbye, the 
Gunpowder Plot Conspirator.—Mr. Nigh 
some Anglo-Saxon relics, found in Kent,—My, g 
Stone, an oval-pointed Seal found near Yelford,— 
Mr. J. Williams, a flint arrow-head,—the Rey 
J. Bagge, a photograph of an urn, found at Cry; 
Easton, near Newbury.— Mrs. M. A. Every 
Green communicated, through Mr. Bruce, V.p 
transcripts of petitions to Charles the Second fron 
Mrs, Cromwell, widow of the Protector, and his 
son Henry Cromwell. — Mr. Hart read ‘ Obger. 
vations on Sepulchral Brasses in Low Leight 
Church.’"—Mr. G. R. Corner communicated som, 
iculars relating to Recorder Fleetwood.—\y 
oward exhibited deeds relating to 
Castle, on which remarks were read by Yok 
Herald. Mr. B. B. Woodward contributed ry 
bings of mortuary inscriptions in Wincheste 


~| Cathedral, on which he read observations.—The 


Society adjourned over the vacation to Nov. 17, 


Royat Society or LiteraturE.—June 9,~ 
J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the chai Mr. A 
White gave an interesting account of Lions ip 
connexion with ancient sculpture, and with espe. 
cial reference to the magnificent representations of 
the lion-hunts, as preserved on the slabs recently 
rocured from Nineveh. He pointed out th 
wonderful truth to nature with which the sculptors 
employed by the last king but one of that city, 
Adkrhenéok. had worked, and illustrated his 
views by a description of numerous diagrams which 
he had had drawn. Mr. White, as a naturalist, 
considered that we have had no representation of 
wild animals so faithfully rendered as on thes 
Assyrian monuments.—Mr. Thomas Wright gave 
some additional particulars relative to the excavs 
tions at Wroxeter during the last month, the 
principal of which were, the discovery of a large 
court, about 40 feet square, in evident connexion 
with the great mansion previously excavated. This 
court was apparently surrounded by a series of 
smaller buildi many small rooms having been 


ion. On one spot Mr. Wright has 


| | met with a weight in lead marked II., and weighing 


2 oz.; in another, one marked I., and weighing 1 lb. 
In one room there was a large quantity of unused 
charcoal; near this, a quantity of the bones of 
animals, stag’s horns, &c., some of the latter, had 
been clearly prepared for use. In another part, 
a room was found which had been approached bys 
slope paved with flag-stones. Beyond this, again, 
was another and smaller court, similarly paved. 
These buildings had manifestly been connected with 
the main structure, a quantity of tesselated pave 
ment having been discovered, much, however, 
ruined. Everywhere, there were abundant remaim 
of human bodies, probably of those who fell when 
the city was sacked, together with quantities of 
bone, hair-pins, and of other female ornaments. 
Some handles of vessels in block tin were also met 
with—a discover y-hitherto unique. 


British ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —Junt 


Patent of William and Mary (1691), granting # 
John Barkstead, of the city of London, 

the privilege for fourteen years of using an invet- 
tion made by him “ for making of calicoes, muslins 
and other fine cloths of the sort, out of other wool, 
of the growth and product of our plantations in the 
West Indies, to as great a perfection as those 

are brought over and imported hither from Calecut 
and other places in the East India.” To this 
instrument a fine impression of the Great Seal, 2 


| 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE of ANATOMY and SCIENCE, 369, 
OXFORD STREET, nearly opposite the Princess's Thea 
This splendid Institution is now complete, and OUPEN D.z 
r GENTLEMEN ONLY, from Eleven a.™. till Ten p.m. 
r Lectures take place six times every day, illustrated by § 
fic Apparatus, and the most — Collection of Anatomica 
pecimens and Models in the world: also extraordinary natura 
| wonders and curiosities. -Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, Free. — 
| * A really splendid collection.” 
SCIENCE 
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H, 
8.—T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair.—Swynfen Wer 
Jervis, Esq., J. C. Pawle, Esq., Rev. C. T. Wyatt, - 
H. 8. Mitchell, Esq., C. Carter, Esq., H. T. W. 
Davies, Esq., and J. Scott, Esq., were elected 
Associates. — Mr. Baskcomb exhibited Letter 
Tac 
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ellow wax, is dependent.— Mr. J. Moore, of 

est Coker, Somerset, sent a drawing of the 
nether stone of a pot-quern, found in his garden. 
It was 6 inches in height and 11} diameter at the 
base —Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a fine ex- 
ample of “ Inkhorn and Penner” of the sixteenth 
century. — Mr. Gibbs exhibited drawings of two 
sge Black Jacks, or Bombards, still at Knole 
House, Kent.— Mr. Ingall produced arare Trader’s 
Token, not in the Beaufoy Cabinet. It was of 
“The General Munke’s Head, in Church Lane.”— 
Dr. Kendrick exhibited a leaden medal commemo- 
rative of the Acquittal of the Seven Bishops in 


1688. The heads were in profile,—and Mr. G. 
G. Adams uced a Brass Medal, + pee 
them in full face.—Mr. Wakeman ibited an 


‘shaped Reliquary of glass, more than 2 

i in height, painted in the interior, represent- 
ing the Annunciation, and St. Francis, of Assisi, 
receiving the stigmata. It is italia and circa 
1600. Wakeman also produced a Glass Etui, 
elegantly enamelled and gilt.—Mr. S. Ward exhi- 
bited an early and exquisite specimen of Valen- 
ciennes Lace.—Mr. Syer Cuming read a curious 
, ‘On Battersea Enamels,’ an art practised 

at the close of the reign of George the Second and 
at the commencement of George the Third.—A 
, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, V.P., was read, 


‘On the Rock-Basins at Dartmoor, and on other 


British Remains in this Island.’—In adjourning the | 


meetings for the session, the Chairman announced 
that the Earl of Carnarvon had appointed the 
a to be held at Newbury, from the 12th to 
the 17th of September inclusive. 


CuEemicaL.—June 2.—Col. P. Yorke, V.P., in 
the chair.—Messrs. G. Stuart, H. de Rheims, H. 
Ross, J. S. Blockey, and Dr. E. Pugh, were 
elected Fellows.—Prof. Bloxam read a paper ‘ On 
the Action of Boracic Acid upon the 
the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths.’ He found that 
the amount of carbonic acid expelled by boracic 
acid varied with the proportion of boracic acid used, 
with the temperature at which the experiment was 
made, and with the nature of the base with which 


heat, boracic acid expelled about one equivalent of 


| 
| 


| 
the carbonic acid was combined. At a bright red | 


carbonic acid from carbonate of potash, about | 


two equivalents from carbonate of soda, about two 
and a half equivalents from the carbonates of lithia 
and and about three equivalents from car- 
donate of strontia. The author showed that boracic 
acid, after complete saturation with potash, could 
yet expel carbonic acid from carbonate of soda, and, 
after saturation with soda, could yet expel carbonic 
acid from carbonate of lithia. 


InsTiITUTION oF CiviL Enoineers.—May 10 
and 17.—J. Hawkshaw, .» V.P., in the chair. 
—The discussion upon Mr. Kingsbury’s paper ‘ On 
the Victoria (London) Docks,’ and upon Mr. Har- 
rison’s paper ‘On the Tyne Docks,’ occupied both 


evenings. 

May 24.—J. Locke, ., M.P., President in 
the chair.—The paper was, ‘On the Manu- 
facture of Malleable Iron and Steel,’ by Mr. 
Henry Bessemer.—The following Candidates were 
elected :—H. E. General Tcheffkine, as an Hon- 
orary Member; Mr. I. F. Ure, asa Member; and 
a a W. Jameson, P. C. Lockwood, W. 

cLandsborough, T. Measam, A. Penny, and W. 
H. Preece, as 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


ulomzine. 
Wep. Royal Society of Literature, 44. 

logical, 8.— Extraordinary. —‘ ions on 
the ce of Objects of Human in 
breccia of the Caves near Palermo,’ by Dr. Falconer. — 
* Reports on the of the Exploration of the 
Cave at Brixham, by Dr. F .—*On a t- 
Implement recently obtained from the Gravel near 

iens,” Plower. 


FINE ARTS 
— 


4 Glance at the Rise and Constitution of the Royal 
Academy of Arts of London. By John Pye. 
(Van Voorst.) 

Mr. Pye comes like Fatima in the old Arabian 

story to seal the doom of the Forty,—his boiling 


the Bone- | for their common benefit ; consequently no fun 


oil he has changed into a keen 


which he writes as if he believed it mall be the 
warrant for their execution. He seems to think that 
the walls of the Academy totter before the assail- 
ant trumpets; now even Balaam’s ass_brays ominous 
defiance to them from the shops of the very old 
masters in Wardour Street. 
Less sanguine than Mr. Pye, and not quite so 
'y, we do, however, really believe that the fatal 
cross has been long ago drawn by Fate on the 


doors of the Trafalgar Square Exhibition, and that | 
| of those years to 5,455/. This was encouraging; an 


| sides, the Society’s members com (with the e 
all the most axtiste of the 


no long usage or precedent will induce the English 
public to tolerate abuses merely because they are 
of long standing, or incompetence, merely because 
it is grey-headed. What we have to consider 
is, first, what were the motives that led to 
the foundation of the Reyal Academy ; secondly, 
what aid to struggling genius the pensioned 
and protected Academy has afforded ; thirdly, 


whether it has tried to put down or to support 2, 


mediocrity ; and, lastly, whether its general effect 
upon English Art has been beneficial or otherwise 
to the artists of England. A wider range might 


lead us too far afield if we went on to consider, | *#mpering 
firstly, whether the Academy system generally has : hanging (just as they do now) good p 


ever benefited Art or Poetry in any country— 


On the opening 
made no announcement as appropriation of the 
money it sought to acquire, otherwise than by the intro- 
duction into its catalogue of a design representing the genius 
of Painting, pture, Architecture, aiding the dis- 

; but in the preface to its second year’s catalogue, 
it announced its purpose to be ‘ the advancement of art. 
Entrance to its first exhibition was obtained by showing 
one of its catalogues, price 1s., at the door. The sum re- 
pone dhe hy a sale of these amounted to 650/.; and the pro- 
gressively increasing revenue of subsequent years raised the 
amount of receipts of the seventh to 1,255/., and moe 


From the beginning, these 211 men, with their 
growing income, had no code of laws and no defi- 
nite purpose in collecting funds. The Committee 
was chosen annually and annually re-elected, so 
that the Society was without control or supervi- 
ian, internal or external. In 1765 they obtained 
a royal charter of incorporation, and, to help on 
abuses, the late Committee became the first 
Directors. On they went, unjust and oppressive, 
ing with elections, intriguing, slandering, 

ictures badly, 


and bad pictures well (at least, so Mr. Pye says), 


vide Della Crusca and the Carracci Eclectic ;— ! misusing the Society's charitable funds, and eventu- 


secondly, whether Academicians in all countries 
have not been always enemies of new and original 
genius, which must be opposed to rules, every genius 
making new laws because he does a new work, 
which no old laws could either guide or originate. 
Mr, Pye, to whom at present we confine our- 
selves, objects to the 70,000/. which the Academy 
requires for its new works, and disputes its right 
to absolute despotism over English Art. Already 
it holds a mischievous, indefinite, imperceptibly- 
uired power, and now it seeks to place its 


acq 
Carbonates of | venerable members and its snug sleepy sinecures, 


above the reach of the Legislature. 

To show the origin and p of Academic 
abuses, we must condense Mr. Pye's statement. 

e says,— 

** The reign of George II. afforded little or no 
to the then rising community of British Artists po t 

ters excepted. Yet, in spite of discouragements, and 
n the absence of those appliances which are commonly 
thought necessary for raising artists, that reign was adorned 
by ogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, and Gainsborough,—men 
oO = such as no Royal Academic or other mode 
of as ever produced. At that time, the artist's 
only place of study was the private academy established by 
Hogarth in St. Martin's Lane, in which most of them had 
acquired the rudiments of their professional knowledge. 
Among them were men of lofty aspirations, who saw in 
visions of a care Academy emancipation from the state of 
neglect in whi — | lived. But as a community they were 
an 


without money, consequently, without power. There 


‘ally clearing 


| 


the St. Martin’s Lane Academy of 
statues and busts, and setting up a tfew place of 
study, till, in 1768, these Directors were turned 
out as unjust stewards. 


These discontented men i to the 


King 


repaired 
made up a plausible grievance, and founded the 
Royal Academy. In 1769 their first Catalogue 


bore the following announcement :— 


“ As the present Exhibition is part of the institution of 
an Academy supported by Royal munificence, the _— 
may naturally expect the liberty of being admitted without 
expense. The Academicians therefore think it np to 
declare that this was very much their desire ; but that 
have not been able to suggest any other means than that of 
receiving money at the door for admittance, to prevent the 


room from being filled with improper persons, to the entire 
mame those for whom the Exhibition {s apparently 


At this time there were about 300 acknow 
respectable artists in London; but the first Exhibi- 
tion contained only the works of fifty artista, thirty- 
three of them Academicians and only seventeen 
outsiders. 

Mr. Pye goes on to accuse the Academicians of 
intending from the very beginning to acquire a 
revenue, not for charity, but for the sake of power 
and for selfish purposes. Their laws worked one 
into the other. The Members could not belong to 
any other Society of Arts,—all vacancies were to be 


were among them, also, men of daring enterprize; and these, | filled up from Associates, and all Associates were 


in 1753, made an unsuccessful effort to establish a public 
Academy, with professors in the different branches of Art, 
to be supported by subscriptions. The selfishness of this 
project was so evident, that its originators soon found them- 
selves made the subjects of catures. In 1755 the com- 
munity ap before the public , in great force, 
represen by a committee, comprising the most distin- 
guished members of every branch of the fine arts, whose 
purpose indicates that they were moved by despair. It was, 
to —_ a merely nominal Royal Academy of Arts, 
with professors, to be supported as hospitals are, by public 
benevolence. But this project failed also, while demon- 
strating to the public the low and helpless position held by 
British artists. In 1759 the committee, by whom the affairs 
of the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane were conducted, 
having suggested that money might be acquired for the 
community by making public exhibitions of their respective 
works, the happy thought was adopted, and a resolution 
taken to endeavour to raise by that means a fund for the 
rotection of the aged and of their body. In 1760 
the first of George III.) the experimental exhibition was 
made; and so far as success was dependent on public en- 
co ment, it was triumphant. But the money it 
brought (the first ever possessed in common by British 
artists) became the seed of dissension, by creating —— 
them differences of opinion as to the mode of ap lying A 
or 
protection of the aged and infirm in deference to the resolu- 
tion they had passed and recorded) was established; and 
therefore the community became divided into — 
which soon constituted themselves into two societies, an 
became rivals in the art of drawing ——e from its newly- 
discovered source. In 1761 they purs their res ve 
courses by adding to the | ae ee of the metropolis two 
annual exhibitions, each displaying works of members of 
the Society to which it belonged. e was ‘The 
Free Society of Artists, associated for the relief of distressed 
brethren, their widows and children.’ The profits of its 
first exhibition resulted from the sale of catalogues only. 
The amount was u 


of 1501. 
between the Middlesex H tal, the British -in Hos- 
pital, and the Asylum for Female Orphans ; balance it 
gave to poor artists. In 1763 this Society was enrolled in 


to be exhibitors. At one blow these vile rules 
slew both the other Societies, and destroyed all 
honest rivalry and freedom of conflicting thought. 
In 1780 the other Societies were dead,—therefore, 
from that time, the Academy revenue embraced all 
picture exhibitions; yet, in the 1780 Catalogue, 
the Royal Academy again declared that they only 
took money at the doors to keep out improper 
persons ! 

The grievance is great—the evil intolerable. 
That forty men, self-constituted, should get rich by 
the exhibition of six or seven hundred artists’ works 
and pocket all the profits; yet, that those seven 
hundred men, contributing the largest part, and 
often the best part, of the many thousand pictures, 
should have no voice by representation in the 
Hanging Committee and no share in the fund, is 
a grievance that in business or in ordinary govern- 
ment would never be borne. And what do the 
Forty do for this revenue attained by other men’s 
works? Give the use of a miserable and inconve- 
nient room, with a vile light and a few dirty 
statues to a few students, turned in there, with a 
word once a week from a Keeper (contemptuously 
independent of them), to learn what they can, at 
an age when even the very custom of statue- 
copying is condemned by the wisest and most 
intellectual writers upon Art. 

Is the shilling at the door still “to keep out 
improper persons”? Have no improper persons 
a shi , no proper persons only sixpence? What 
are the funds —for sinecure salaries, 
for the mockery of ains that never pray, 


: | | the Court of King’s Bench; and its roll was signed by 100 
members. The other was called ‘ The Society of Artists of 
| 
| 
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very sufficient reasons. cial country 
Art, upholstery or have 
something to do with rich vanity, as portrait paint- 
ing has (which generally can scarcely be called Art), 
has a hard struggle to live at all. Of course we 
progress,—of course we promise to be a great Art 
ple,—of course artists are rich, and young men 

kif 7 rtrait painters) have often large incomes ; but 
still 1 hael, if alive now, would starve ; so would 
Mi Angelo ; so would, perhaps, even Hogarth ; 
—therefore it is that poor cowed genius, young, un- 
known, chokes back the pride that rises stifling in 
its throat, and year after year, though rejected and 
i , ill-used and degraded, sends its good 
picture to be either rejected (without appeal) by 
two or three self-appointed men, whose interest 
it is to keep down rivals and competitors, or be 
fel eansh, to be passed over by critics and 


is preserved, with its 
chivalrous face. We 
broad ruffies, wide level lace collar, and the 
nervous hand clutching the dark sword-hilt. The 
kindly dog, praying to be fondled, is admirable. 
Vandyck must have been a “sweet-blooded,” 
generous, serene gentleman to have painted such 
gentlemen. A painter paints always what is in 
him, not what is out him. The wife, too, is 
very and surprised with her fetters of pearl, 
her Henrietta-Maria bush of hair, her ribboned 
sleeves, and her searfed girdle. ‘Jan Pellicorne,’ 
by Rembrandt, is ill drawn, but delicious for calm 
grasp and thoughtful quietude. Where are gone 
now those Quixotic faces, with 
ebrows, mouth, crisp mustachio, 
da Bay How like a wise Scapin the 
look, with the broad hat, as well as the white 
trenches of a ruff, and the broad, baggy sleeve! 
The little boy with the bag is frank and manly. 
Pellicorne’s wife is very charming and sagacious, 
like a Dutch Rosalind, and the little daughter 
waiting for the broad piece so simple, inquiring 
and matronly. The Del Sarto we do not care 
for; it is learned, pleasing, admirable as a mere 
painting, but soulless. The child is a mere ‘‘ mis- 
chief,” and no spark of divine intelligence lights his 
Puck-like face. Van de Velde hardly bears trans- 
lation, and, besides, he is a painter we have long 
left far behind. 


warded by the impartial Hanging Committee of | The Murillo, except for novelty of treatment, 


y: 
We repeat that all that Art has ever done in failure. Except in masses of light and 
England has been done, not through, but in spite ) Ruysdael refuses to be transla 


of, the Royal Academy. 


THE MARQUESS OF HERTFORD’S GALLERY. 


We do not know what that dark Mr. Croker 
would have said if he had heard that the pictures 
in the Marquess of Hertford’s gallery were going 
to be pho by Messrs. Caldesi and Mon- 
tecchi, the inimitable Italians, and to be published 


in numbers for the Art-populace by Messrs. Col- little rapier ! What exquisite instinct of the painter 


naghi, of Pall Mall. Yet, so irresistible is progress, 
such is the case, and we now have lying before 
our delighted and feasted eyes a large folio number, 
bound in a dark chocolate wrapper, containing 
thirty admirable photographs of the gems of the 
gallery, seventeen old masters and thi modern 
pictures, executed in the monochrome of photo- 
graphy more ectly even than the Manchester 

ollection. We look upon these works as so much 
more money added to the popular Art-capital, for 
these admirable pictures were not generally known 
by the public, and were guarded for years with 
somewhat of selfish precaution from the outside 
untitled eyes. And first, to prevent the un- 
necessary repetition of names, we will enumerate 
the disinterred old masters now brought up to the 
sunlight from this Art-Pompeii. The list embraces 
‘The Holy Family,’ by Del Sarto,—‘ The Hol 
Family,’ by Rubens,—‘ Philip le Roy and Wife,’ 
by Vandyck,—‘Jan Pellicorne and Wife,’ by 
Rembrandt,—‘ Sea Piece,’ by Van de Velde,— 
*‘ Waterfall,’ by Ru 1, — ‘ Water-mill,’ by 
Hobbema,—‘ The Infant Don Balthazar,’ by Ve- 
lasquez,—‘ Lady with Fan,’ by Velasquez,—‘ An- 
nunciation,’ by Murillo,—‘ Holy Family,’ ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ and ‘ Joseph carried to the Mouth of 
the Well,’ by the same artist,—‘The Seasons 
dancing to the Music of Time,’ by N. Poussin,— 
and ‘Sea-Port,’ by Claude Lorraine. <A picture 
reduced to monochrome becomes an excellent 
study, unless it is painted by a master whose charm 
is chiefly colour. Yet Rubens does not seem to 
lose so much as one would expect in his ‘ Holy 
Family,’ over which is diffused such a serene light 
of happiness and such a loveable humanity as make 
us forget the want of idealism and the absence of 
palpable divinity in the child Jesus. We care 
only to see the smiling pride of the parents and 
the admiration of Elizabeth, as the fair-haired 
Flemish child, with the string of pearls round its 
rosy neck, steps with timid dignity. It is a 
Flemish view of the Holy Family, and is a dream 
of Flemish children. Vandyck's ‘ Philip le Roy’ 
is an instance of photography turning two dark 
masses of drapery into blots, but luckily the head 


| 


h, a 
the 
. The Hobbema 


hich is still traceable, is, as a ph 


is in some parts obscure, in others perfect ; but 
still nothing compared with the inimitable ‘ Don 
Balthazar,’ by Velasquez. This is one of the most 
admirable pictures of the child-prince extant:— 


_ how cleverly the size of the royal “ tot” is hinted 


curling feather ! 


by the bullion tassel, the plump cushion and the 

What a belief in divine right is 
implied in the unflinching eye, the firm though 
baby-mouth, the scarf, the leading-staff and the 


is shown in the touches of light, and the mottle 
that expresses the cloth of gold! The ‘ Lady 


with a Fan,’ though plain, is a rare portrait, 


tilla and fan, 


so broad, 


ribbon altogether build up into one of those indi- 


vidualizations that haunt one like a ghost. Mu- 
rillo’s ‘ Virgin and Child’ is one of those pure and 
true realizations of the subject that can only be 
painted from the heart. The alarm and yet curi- 
osity of the child is perfectly true to infant nature. 
So is ‘The Holy Family,’ with the beautiful young 
mother and fondling child. ‘The Annunciation’ 
is in his purest and best style. The Claude, but 
for atmospheric distance, loses all its ¢harm. 
Poussin’s ‘ Seasons’ is a pedantic, dull work ; the 
figures stiff and clumsy; the allegory not worth 


y | interpreting. 


Now we come to the modern pictures. They 
consist of Greuze’s ‘ Offering to Cupid,’—Greuze’s 
‘Girl with a Dove,’—Delaroche’s ‘Mother and 
Child,’—- H. Vernet’s ‘Arab Camp’ (spoiled),— 
‘ Arab Execution,’ by Decamps (spoiled),—‘ Miss 
Bowles,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds,—‘ The Straw- 
berry Girl,’ ditto,—‘Nelly O’Brien,’ ditto,—‘ Mrs. 
Braddyl,’ ditto,—‘ Portrait,’ ditto, — and ‘ Lady 
with Miniature,’ by Gainsborough. With all their 
sentimental meretriciousness there is a charm about 
the Greuzes, for there is tenderness and a fine 
sense of impassioned beauty. ‘The Girl with the 
Dove’ has most liquid eyes, and a winning look, 
half fondling, half beseeching, that may not be 
very severely virtuous, but is at least very bewitch- 
ing and irresistible. The Delaroche is , ad- 
mirable, and weighty with thought. e Rey- 
noldses are admirable as the Old Masters, but for 
their occasional haste and sketchiness,—the dra- 
pery is careless in the ‘Miss Bowles,’ who clasps 
the dog between her arms; the face careless and 
childishly unconscious, but for the.grain of half 
surprise, half fear. ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ for 
breadth and power, is unrivalled among painted 


children :—how large and timorous the eyes,—how 
prim and prettily old-womanish the folded arms and 
tight, closed mouth. ‘ Nelly O’Brien,’ in the round 


hat, is an anticipation of the modern sunshine jp 
Art,—the quilted petticoat and jay striped gown 
are put on one side and di ; but then 
Joshua painted a long way from his model. ‘My 
Braddyl’ seems hewn out, so broad and florid ig 
the pamting; the powdered curls are treated with 
a breadth untrue, but quite sublime. What a 
epitome of the Johnson age Reynolds has gives 
us, of its feelings, physiognomy and dress! He hag 
thrown his own strong mind into those dark, lug 
trous, kindling eyes and those sweetly-curved lips! 
What lightning decision and elastic strength in the 
touch of those sharp-cut nostrils and those dark 
eyelids! What a beautiful play of light and dark) 

t of powdered hair urely grey, and 
what dishing up of ribbons! What sprightly eyes 
in this lady with the muff and mountain head. 
dress! What arch shrewishness and 
borough is lankily drawn, but graceful; and 
the dog wentesidliy keen, high-spirited and alert, 


Frvz-Art Gossip.— We have before this had to 
allude in terms of praise to the restorations by 
Messrs. Gilbert Scott & Williams of the old city 
church of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, which Stow— 
honest John Stow—mentions as of great antiquity, 
and given by Alnothus the priest to the Abbey of 
Covesham, and in 34 Hen. I. granted by them to 
Sparling the priest, on condition that he should find 
the Abbot oe on water, and fire, when he 
visited London. e —_ of the benefice to the 
Drapers’ Company by Elizabeth Peake, a widow, 
who died in 1518, and now lies buried in the belfry, 
has connected the traditions of the church with the 
Merchant Taylors and Clothworkers Company. The 
great Rous bell—the king of the belfry in Stow’ 
time, and the curfew bell—was the gift of William 
Rous, a London goldsmith, in the year 1430. In 
the belfry some lightning-grooves in the north 
window-stones were shown as marks of the Devil's 
claws. Stow’s father and grandfather were buried 
in this church. But it is of the new work—the 
ninety-four bench-ends and the carved pulpit, the 
admirable work of that skilful veteran in wood-carv- 
ing, Mr. W. G. Rogers, of Soho Square—that we 
would now peculiarly treat. Mr. Rogers's work we 
look upon as one of the healthiest signs of the times, 
heralding a day when the workman will, we hope, 
not only execute but design his own work, leaving 
the architect unencumbered for his own grander 
and vaster combinations. This wood-carving of Mr. 
Rogers teems with thought as much as the old cathe- 
dral work does, though, from its very refinement, 
less effective, because not so naive, so unconscious, 
so rudely strong, so innocently beautiful, so clum- 
sily original, so groping and childlike in its 
humble aspiration for beauty. Besides, we must 
not forget that this is wood-work, not stone, 
and we must rather com it with the feathery 
lightness of the strings of game, fruit and flowers 
that Grinling Gibbons carved out of our dead lime 
and chestnut-trees, turning their death to life. 
Nearly all these desi of Mr. Rogers and his 
band of cunning-handed craftsmen are new, and 
are built up from natural objects, conventionalized 
to suit the space, building and material. Here 
are foliated crosses, sharp-cut acanthus -looking 
leaves, and some special emblems, which are really 

ms in themselves, and deserve to become 
standard types in religious Art, putting to shame 
the Pagan cross- flutes, cherub heads, lines of 

and such frippery of the Renaissance 

hool. We may instance the snow-drop, type of 
light out of darkness,—the butterfly issuing from 
the chrysalis, type of the Resurrection,—Solo- 
mon’s glory, three crowns arising out of three 
full-blown lilies,—the trinity, the triple lily issu- 
ing from one heart-shaped bulb,—the vine and the 
rose of Sharon,—the cross with the Passion-flower 
twining round it, and the branded scape-goat. An- 
other instance of the taste and thoughtfulness of 
Mr. Rogers is, the constant use of the flowers, 
trees, and animals of the Holy Land,—the gourds 
and dates, the figs and citrons, the ivy and ane- 
monies, the sage-plant and water-rushes, the oaks 


and pom , the pelicans and storks, the 
snakes and ts. On the Clothworkers’ pew we 
see the prickly teazel, and round others boughs of 
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secretaries who never write, librarians of an un- —_ 
used library, and professors who never teach! 
The reason why men now wish to be R.A. is 
not that R.A. means talent; but because R.A. 
chance of a good unfair place at an Exhibition 
from which the Academy Funds are all obtained. 
And, why—says the irritated but half-indifferent 
reader—why does genius bear these spurns from 
the foot of iocrity? For several simple but 
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Here 
gad there the head of the dragon that St. Michael 
discomfited is cleverly introduced. All we wish 
i more than the usual three old 


illuminations we recently noticed emblazon the 
walls, and where unfaded leaves of old missals, 
Hours and Psalters dazzle the eye with an Eden 
bloom of colours, there are now to be seen some 
admirable leather carvings, the work of Mr. Law- 
rence,—sharp and massive as any carving of wood. 
This cheap material assumes readily the shape of 
the bossy and rocky melon, the smooth hard-rinded 
pear, the boat-shaped peascod, the globular apple, 
or the dry, brown-husked filbert. It gives great 
scope to the artist, who can in this cheap material 
hazard all sorts of Art experiments, that in the old 
brittle and expensive material he would not have 
dared to essay. 
Two pictures, of Ancient and Modern J 

intended as contrasts, that mutually illustrate each 
other, are now on view at Messrs. Jennings, Cheap- 
side, preparatory to their being ‘chromo-litho- 
graphed. They are the minute and careful work 
of Herr Miiller, a German artist, who accom- 
panied Mr. Raphael, the late member for St. 
Alban’s, to the Holy Land,—on a tour undertaken 
with all the veneration and earnestness with which 
Jews alone can undertake such a tour. Mr. Ra- 
phacl was a learned and wealthy Jew, late in life 
converted to Christianity. Urged by his old faith, 
with the ardour of a new proselyte, Mr. Raphael 
spared no pains to ascertain the old sites, or at 
least the traditional sites of the old city. On his 
return he consulted Mr. Whittock, the antiquarian 
artist, and arranged with him, after much revision 
and selection, the two drawings now exhibited, and 
which will be deeply interesting (small as their Art 
value is) to all Biblical students. In these pictures, 
following the wand of the exhibitor with more or 
less faith, according to the weather or your temper, 
you may visit Bethesda or the Place of Wailing, 
the Ecce Homo arch or the brook Kedron, the Gate 
of Jaffa or the Garden of Gethsemane, where the 


i 
gnarled olive-trees still mark the site of a Redeemer’s | )\2"5 0 i" 


agony. Asan hypothesis, ingenious and original 
is the diagram of the Temple, differing altogether 
from Mr. Roberts’s i ination of it, and founded 
chiefly on assertions in the ‘ Middoth,’ in the library 
of the Vatican: it is a square of 750 feet, contain- 
ing a mass of cloisters, low walls, and semi-Corin- 
thian columns ; the roofs are pyramidical, the pin- 
nacles Chaldean. 


Mr. Westlake’s ‘ Illustrated Old Testament | 4 


History,’ from the manuscript in the Old Royal 
Collection, British Museum, the work of the un- 
known artist of 1310, goes on well, his lines still 
a little timid, but not so frittered, shaky, and 
crumbly. It would be much better published in a 


handy octavo-size. In this number, with infinite | the 


re and loveability of treatment, we have all 
sorts of eccentricities arising from the imperfect 
Science of the artist or the strange conventions 
of the age. The horses look like camels. Jacob 
cuts a goat's throat as if he were scraping a carrot, 
and brings the mess of venison in a sort of butter- 
boat. The meditative kings and patriarchs always 
cross their legs in the most droll and constrained 


attitude. As for the costume, it is enough to 
make a P.R.B. who prides himself on a certain 
small truth raving mad. Potiphar’s wife wears a 
fourteenth-century juste au corps; and as for Joseph, 
he looks distressed and uncomfortable in a cap of 
mail and a tight suit of ribbed and linked armour. 
As for the King of Egypt, he hunts in his crown, 
long-toed shoes, and royal Dalmate, while his 
courtiers have curiously-peaked caps. But it is in 
small traits that the genius and kind heart of the 
unknown artist creep out, in —— scene of 
the Seneschal of Egypt carrying off the child Jose 

on his horse behind him to the distant land 

points to,—in the admirable attitude of the brothers 


The | showing the bloody coat to the mourning father,— 


in the panting hare, head up, running from the 
ian hounds,—in the earnest attitude of 
Re as she thrusts Jacob forward with the 
warm goat-skins on his neck and on his hands. 
Occasional subjects are subjects that mediocrity 
loves to glorify—‘‘ sweet poison for the 
tooth,” which is not always a wisdom-tooth. y 
are in Art the glittering butterflies of the shop-win- 


d | dows, born for a little hour; born, however graceful 


or sparkling, to pass away like the spring's 
blossom. To expect for them a second life would 
be as ridiculous as to expect effervescence in the 
dregs of last night’s champagne. Viewing Art 
ephemerides under this light, we must not severely 
criticize a seasonable trifle called a Portrait of the 
Princess Frederick-William of Prussia with the 
Infant Prince on‘her lap, just published by Mr. 
Mitchell, and lithographed by Mr. Lane, from a 
photograph. It is, however, very foggy and in- 

istinct, even for lithograph, and might, as far as 
we see, be any mother with any infant. 

A portrait of Capt. Peel, painted by Mr. Lucas, 
and now in course of engraving, is on view at Mr. 
Graves’s, Pall Mall, preparatory to its being, it is 
hoped, removed to take its place among other great 
men’s effigies at the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 
It is sketchily painted, in a slight but clever and 
sufficient manner. The is 
drawing, which gives the t sea-soldi e 
look of a boy a trifle doubled up. The frank, chi- 
valrous features are admirably like, and the attitude 
of leading on his men, with heavy cutlass in one 
hand and white pith helmet in the other, is, though 
momentary and violent, a strong and character- 
istic one. The background is formed of a flapping 
palm-tree, a dummy sepoy, and half-a-dozen rol- 
licking sailors, who are ramming a cannon and 
sponging-out guns with all the glee of boys out for 
a day at Greenwich Fair. 

Prof. Bendemann, at Dresden, has accepted the 
Directorship of the Royal Art Academy at Diis- 
seldorf, and is expected there in the beginning of 
July. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—TUESDAY, 
June past Madame 8CHU MANN and JOACHIM, 
uartett, D minor, Haydn; Trio, in E flat, Up. 70, Beethoven; 
intett, B flat, Op. 87, Mendelssohn. Solos, Pianoforte and 


isitors’ - may had of 
‘ramer & Co., Chappell & Uo., and Ullivier, bon ree 
J. ELLA, Director, 


MRS. ANDERSON’S ANNUAL GRAND ORCHESTRAL 
MORNING CONCERT, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, June 2), at Two o'clock. All the princi 
Vocal and Instrumental Talent in London are engaged. —Sta 
Tickets, Half-a-iuinea ; tv be had at all the prin- 

and of Mrs. And , 34, Notting Place, W. 


One Guinea; 
cipal M 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIES CHOIR 
will give a CONCERT on THURSDAY EVENING, Jane 2%, 

uring the Handel Festival week, to commence at Half-past 
Eight and terminate at Half-past Ten.— The Programme will con- 
sist of popular Madrigals, Glees, and Part Songs. —Stalls, 3s. ; 
lery, 24. ; Aree, Addison, Hollier & Lucas’, 21, Regent Street, 
W.; at the Hall; or at Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside.— Post- 
on. 


MADAME BASSANO and HERR WILHELM KUHE have 
honeur to announce that their GRAND ANNUAL MOUKN- 
ING CONCERT will take place, at St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, 
on MONDAY, June 27, to commence at half-past Two o'clock pre- 
cisely. Vocalists: Mesdames Lemmens Sherrington, Albertazzi, 
Finoli, and Bassano; Messrs. Keichardt, Santley, Jules Lefort, 
and Sims Reeves. Instrumentalists: Messrs. Joachim and Piatti, 
Hierr Engel; Pianoforte, Herr Kuhe and the Brousill Family. 
ict, Francesco and Walter Mac- 
farren.—Sefa Stalls and Reserved seats, éd.; Unreserved and 
Balcony Seats, 54; Gallery, 2s. 6d. Tickets may be had of Madame 
Basenno, 7, Old Quebec street, Portman uare, W.; of Hierr Kuhe 
12, Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, W.; of all the principal 
Musicsellers, and at the Ticket Office of the Hall, 28, Piceadilly. 


MR. JOHN THOMAS, Professor of the Harp at the Royal 


Academy of Music,and Honorary Member of the Society of me 
Cecilia, e, has the honour to announce that his MORNIN 
CONCERT will take place on SATURDAY, July 2, at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, te at Three o clock. 
3 will be duly announced. 

reat Portiand-street. 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. —ST. JAMES'’S BALl, Fier 
Crowded Houses and continued Success. — ERY 
NIGHT at Light; and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at Theee.— 
Grand C of me.—S Unreserved Seata, 
Libeasy. Old Bonds the Ha 

at 
trance), from Nine till Six. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Musical Literature and Criticism—[Critique, d'c.] 
Second Series. By P. Scudo. (Paris, 


antipathy and prejudice (which implies want of 
ing) than the two musical critics—both 
holding high stations in the world of French criti- 
cism—whose books are here coupled. Whereas it 
seems difficult to find readers for any English work 
on @ musical subject, many of our countrymen have 
patience with, and appetite for, such ware of the 
kind as our neighbours may furnish; and thus, 
while directing attention to this pair of volumes, 
we will do our best briefly to characterize what 
they contain which may amuse,—what is wanting 
to accredit their reception as authorities.— Both, 
let us state, to account for the absence of extract, 
are made up of articles which have appeared 
where—corrected, possibly, and in some degree 
modified.—M. Scudo brings to his task a style 
agreeable without pedantry, and courteous without 
affectation. On the subject of the past generatio 
of Italian singers he is generally well informed ;— 
he is fairly just, according to our sympathies, when 
treating modern Italian o (the only music left to 
Italy). With regard to ane schools and traditions, 
he is an unsafe guide. His rapturesring hollow. He 
knows (what professor or amateur in Paris does 


of | not !) the right tone of ecstacy in which to sing the 


glories of Mozart. If anything could weary us of 
‘Don Giovanni,’ it would be the perpetual apothe- 
osis of the “ trio of masks,” which is par of ev 

Parisian journalist's stock in trade. But Haydn's 
‘Seasons’ seem yet more to M. Scudo’s liking.—He 
has hardly a word concerning Bach, save from an 
awful distance, reminding us of that from which 
English poetical critics (on the strength of a slight 
realing of Sir William Jones) used to mention 
‘Sacontala.’ Hisignorance regarding Handelisonly 
generic. Weber, again, has of late become a pet 
author with the Parisians,—and, 
Scudo “ follows suit”—though it would be hard to 
exceed in shallowness his criticisms on ‘ Euryanthe’; 
—since he does not even know that Helmine von 
Chezy derived her story from Shakspeare’s ‘Cymbe- 
line,’ ascribing it to an old French tale. Beethoven, 
again, puzzles M. Scudo. He struggles to be pro- 
found and discriminating, like the rest ; but what 
are we to think of the acumen of a critic who finds 
the confusions of the Ninth eae in its first 
movement! Of Dr. Spohr there is hardly a word; of 
Mendelssohn phrases which contradict one another. 
He is described as now an imitator of Weber—now 
of Beethoven. If the performance in Paris of half 


and misconception, it would be by the 


on Bordogni, Lablache and the Philidors. 
The ‘Grotesques’ of M. Berlioz appeal to a 
totally different class of readers, to such as love 


the paradox,—the “ ” the “charge,” 
(things not precisely rendered by “ play on words 
and “‘ caricature’). There is more of fun and farce 
than food in them—but the fun and the have 


by Marcello, 


815 
olives. The figure subjects; such as the Return 

t, Charity —— Children, &c., are less 
ae There is no substitute in Art for an 
ignorance of sound figure drawing. The pulpit has 
twisted pillars in the manner of Cavalini. The 
women and pew-opener, that form the average ————————— 
London congregation, will see his poetical work. 
The great figure of Victory, which looks so 
sulkily across the Park from Apsley House garden, 
‘s at best a very mannered work of Art. 0.) GFT ues on Music aques, &¢.]. 
attitude is strained, and the huge lifeless wings with By Hector Berlioz. (Paris, Librairie N ouvelle).— 
very strange joints are seen most disad vantageously The houses of Montagu and Capulet were not set 
against the open sky. The drapery is cast into further apart the one from the other by disposition, 
long straight lines which are disagreeable, and the 
folds are moreover small and wanting in breadth 
and grandeur. The figure is very like a Teutonic 
design of Cornelius rather than Italian ; and being 
apparently part of a monumental design, it is to 
be regretted that its fragmental character shoul 
be made so prominent by position. 
In the Rathbone Art-gallery, where the gilded 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Miccutants: Joachim, Gotirie, H. and K. Biagroeve, an 
me Clara Schumann (her last performance 
_ ‘ Elijah,’ some two years ago, could be outdone in 
baldness 
paragraphs in which that greatest and most ge 
work of recent music are here dismissed. On the 
whole, we recollect few cases in which the absence 
of any attempt to keep pace with the times is more 
| remarkable than in this book, plausible and pleasing 
in them a spice of sometimes 
things too petty to be worth a joke, sometimes 
present ignorance in the guise of originality. All 
the while the author rarely loses sight of M. Ber- 
lioz. When, for instance, the well-known psalm 
cieli immensi,” is ridiculed by 
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him as a vulgar and undignified tune, the ridi- 
cule will to many why it happens that little 
or nothing of that which the world aon pe to 
consider as melody in his own ela y-medi- 
tated compositions. Sometimes, however, there is 
self-forgetfulness. One who is thrown into spasms 
of grotesque sarcasm at the slightest tampering 
with the music of any — author (Gluck espe- 
cially) should hardly, in his own person, have con- 
verted a duett by Gluck into a two-part chorus— 
hardly have scored a pianoforte piece by Weber— 
the ‘ Invitation’—as M. Berlioz done. There 
is the old nonsense again, denouncing the trill or 
shake of the voice as a disgrace to serious music, 
only fit for the conveyance of broad and frivolous 
comedy,—M. Berlioz being the sworn foe to vocal 
execution. Once again, however, he must be asked 
whether every remark made in this humour might 
not also apply to every form of florid passage, and, 
if so, why not to instruments as well as voices? 
Down with the scale, chromatic and diatonic— 
down with } of all sorts and kinds—down 
with the tremolando for the orchestra as well as 
for the voice,—if each of these forms and pat- 
terns has only one inevitable character and use 
of its own—if it is to be regarded as intrinsically 
significant—and not as one resource or material 
the more!—Only, if all these devices and de- 
signs are to be thrown down, what becomes of 
that which these vocal iconoclasts wish to esta- 
blish as the only music worth having, i. e. the 
instrumental and descriptive symphony, with the 
voice taking the slave’s part of simple declamatory 
subordination? We have too much regard for the 
quick musical sympathy of M. Berlioz when it is 
brought to bear on subjects which he knows— 
too much admiration for the resolution with which 
(right or wrong) he has fought for his own convic- 
tions, in his own career—too much relish for his 
humour (sometimes truly ready and keen) to spare 
him a single comma of the truth,—when we find 
him, as here, raking up nonsense, whimsy, per- 
sonality—in order to make his public stare. One 
who directs the taste of others,—be he ever so fan- 
tasfic, ever so rhapsodical, ever so dogmatic, ought 
not to merit the appellation given to our author, 
he tells us, by the omnibus driver at Marseilles. 
The setter forth in music of ‘ King Lear,’ ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ the ‘Holy Family,’ the writer of Re- 
quiems with four choirs, and ‘Te Deums,’ for which 
no cathedral is vast enough :—and who has at- 
tempted, for the Opera (he tells us), no theme less 
ambitious than 
the wondrous tale of Troy, 

—one to whom Gluck is a divinity, and Beethoven 
an intoxicating and elevating inspiration—ought to 
bear a better name, even when his wit soars the 
gayest. There are grotesques and tesques : 
those amusing—these mischievous. The chapter 
Prejudices” —which contains apparently serious, 
not grotesque, views of rhythm, may %e considered 
on some future day, when the subject, as a neglected 
subject of great importance, comes to be treated 
separately. 


CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.— Last week the piani 
held the concert kingdom in their hands. M. Halle 
began his Pianoforte Recitals on the Friday ;—play- 
ing, to our thinking, about as well as it is possible 
to play, and heard to particular advantage, owing to 
the choice of his music, among which was a partita 
or set of pieces by Bach, most of them founded on 
some dance-measure of old time,—quaint, intellec- 
tual, ingenious movements,—Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A flat, with its impassioned Cavatina and curious 
final fugue,—and pieces by Chopin, ending with 

diose Polonoise i 


piani 
evening after that of M. Halle—we allude 
to M. Rubinstein, who has a plenitude of force and 


fire (not excluding a hardly equalled in our 


recollection. gentleman has not yet 
enjoyed his fair share of public favour in England 
might, perhaps, be explained :—but no matter for the 
moment :—to ourselves, a vigour, an interest and a 
mastery are in his execution (if not always tem 
by ect taste), and a serious intention is in his 
compositions: betokening a resolution to aspire and 
to achieve, which are more than commonly attrac- 
tive. If he sometimes miss his ny is always 
earnest. There is nothing small in hi i 
—next to nothing ad captandum. There was much 
that should please in his Second Concerto ; less in his 
Symphony—but in both traces of the hand of a 
thoughtful composer. We heard, at this concert, 
Mdlle. Artot for the first 
voice appears to have gained in brilliancy; her style 
still sounines polish. She 1 must remember that with 
one so gifted and accomplished as herself standing 
still amounts to “‘going backward.” From an artist 
who essays the highest flights in art nothing short 
of upward progress can be accepted. 

iss Dolby in her two concerts has gone from 
grave to gay, to lively from severe—having been 
classical with Gluck, Spohr, Méhul and ‘‘The Three 
Ravens” (sixteenth century), on Saturday morning 
—and on Monday evening offering a more popular, 


still not a poor, selection, of music, with the 
assistance of many favourite artists. But the 
plurality of these entainments is inning to 


amount to a difficulty. On Monday morning a 
fourth concert of the Glee and Madrigal Union 
(always well worth hearing) took place, and Mr. 
Benedict’s First Concert—the latter no less always 
curious as an exponent of the . newest —_— 
fashions.” The importations from Drury Lane, 
Signor Badiali excepted, cannot be said to have 
distinguished themselves:—save Signor Mongini, 
by the violence with which he uses his splendid— 
we might add his i parable—voice. Signor 
Ludovico Graziani, by his side, sounds a finished 
artist. It is vexatious to hear gifts so magnificent 
so fiercely abused. Mdlle. Artot sang very finely; 
so too did Madame Novello, in an elegant song by 


Sebastian Bach, with violoncello obbligato,—to be | 


particularly commended by us, since we have the 
bad taste generally to dislike the songs of that 
great and ingenious instrumental composer. Not 
pretending to notice a tenth of what was per- 
formed, we have still courtesies to do by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington :—and more particularly by 
M. Wieniawski, whom we have mentioned more 
seldom than his real and remarkable talent as a 
violinist deserves. Though he cannot be said to 
belong to the grandest school—of which Herr 
Joachim is the greatest representative—there is 
still too much, both in his playing and his reading, 
of what is great, brilliant, clearly betokening honest 
study or love of the best Art, to be overlooked by 
any lover of justice.—At Mr. Benedict’s second 
concert we observe that Signor Rossini’s ‘ Stabat,’ 
and selections from Signor Verdi’s new opera ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera’ are to be given. Some of the 
detached pieces from the latter work are before us; 
till we speak of them more in detail it must suffice 
us to say that they show Signor Verdi grown con- 
siderably old and coquettish—not the least, how- 
ever, in masquerade. 

The Philharmonic Concert of Monday and the 
Crystal Palace Concert of Wednesday need merely 
to be announced. ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen !” 
how have times changed since the event of the musi- 
cal fortnight was a Philharmonic Concert /—There 
has been an Academy Concert, too, regarding which 
its panegyrists seem to agree that “‘ the least said,” 
ke. Attention appears to have been drawn to this 
institution by the incidental mention of its mori- 
bund state the other evening at the Society of 
Arts. There have been protests, reclamations, 
public and private. Where are the artists? and 
why must an English Mendelssohn scholar be 
obliged to finish his education at Leipsic? 


PrINCEss’s.—A new farce was uced on 
Monday, entitled ‘If the Cap fits.” It is by 
Messrs. Yates and Harrington; a slight affair, but 
singular in its structure and motive. Three mili- 
tary gentlemen differ in their notions as to the 


best manner of winning the hand of a fii 
widow, to which each honourabl ires, while 
maintaining intact the claims of fri ip. The 


Written 


tery proves to have been one worked by the lady for 
a gentleman, to whom she intends to be married on 
his return from China; and the rivals therefore 


perceive that further is . The 
_ were suppo by Mr. Walter , Mr. 

verett, Mr. Frank Matthews, and Miss urray. 
The little drama was neatly acted, and proved 


acceptable to the audience. 


New ADELPHI.—Mr. Edward Stirling has given 
an occasional sketch to the theatres, which wag 
acted here, and elsewhere, on Monday. ‘The 
Rifle Volunteers’ is the title, and the Eesha 
song of ‘ Riflemen, form!’ constitutes part of the 
matter of the piece. The story is scarcely any. 
thing. A respectable merchant and his daughter 
differ in opinion as to the courage of the present 
age, when the latter organizes a corps of girls to 
prove it. Opportunity is thus given to presenta 
number of young ladies in the new uniform, who 
go through certain exercises, until one shows the 
white feather, and thus the whole plot is exposed, 
The trifle was favourably received. 


GrReEcIAN.—A drama, founded on the novel of 
‘Mervyn Clitheroe,’ was produced on Monday as 
a Whitsuntide piece, and was perfectly successful, 
It is in three acts, and is carefully produced. 


MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstr.—To 
on an opera speculation professedly undertaken 
for merely one month, and implying the production 
of a new work, with imperfect materials, is to 
appropriate space neither wisely nor well, at a time 
when every musical reviewer must wish that his 


journal was like the famous tent of Pari Banou, 


which could spread itself from entertaining a 
rubber of hear th a Crystal Palace banquet of 
four thousand — as required. Thus we shall 
merely announce the essay upon ‘ Raymond and 
Agnes’ made on Monday evening, and add, that 


the opera, according to contemporaries, was better . 


attended than performed. 


So, too, must we merely say here that Signor 
Tamberlik has re-appeared at the Royal Italian 
Opera, and there sang in ‘Otello’ on Tuesday 
evening (not forgetting his c & mezzo 
note to be recommended to the “ Uniform Pitch 
deliberators”) with his usual success.—The uc- 
tion, at that theatre, of Signor Mercadante’s o 
‘Il Giuramento’ is postponed till next week.— Mr. 
Smith announces that he has added Mdlle. Pic- 
colomini, M. Bélart, and Signor Vialetti to his 
company, and that they will appear at Drury Lane 
forthwith. 

An English version of M. Meyerbeer’s Breton 
opera may be shortly expected—by Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley. 

Among the signs of this Handel time the 
Handel Album of Mr. W. H. Calcott, published by 
Mr. Lonsdale,—whose sign, we perceive, is the 
Handel's Head,”—must not wait for 
Generally s ing, we are avérse to collections 
of Ae ts. We feel, however, that 
this book will be a welcome guest in many quiet 
houses, where the name of the master is held in 
love. Mr. W. H. Calcott has varied his selection 
judiciously, and by so doing will surprise many 
devout Handelians who have lost sight of the 
variety of the composer in his grandeur. He wasa 
magnificent thief, we concede,—but when did ever 


man, betwixt theft and invention, _— 
such a treasury of fresh and precious ae te 

A positive flood of prime donne has this year 
burst on England. Here, to lengthen the list 


in of the 
Madame 


(when it seems the fashion, too, to com 
results of the season), 


unprofitable 


SAYLES 


aptain proposes abduction, the heutenant 
gen and the doctor a personal declaration 
ey cast lots as to these methods, and also t 
decide the point of the first chance. Of course, aj) 
the parties get misfitted. But the trial is anti. 
cipated. The ‘‘cap” which has been used for . | 
the 
which is, perhaps, almost too boastful and gran- | 
diose to be possible on the pianoforte, as we could 
imagine it—strange emanation from one so tremu- 
lous, so delicate, so gentle-spirited !—giving proof, 
were proof needed, how totally separate are physical 
and poetical powers ! 
If any one could play out this same Polonoise to 
all its length, breadth and height, it would, pro- 
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, from Vienna. M. Mortier de Fontaine, 

. who has visited England before, and who 
is said to have paid great attention to Beethoven's 
ianoforte compositions, is in London again.— 
Ketten, too, the pianist, has come—a boy 
charm and promise that it grieves us to 
he should be allowed, ever so moderately, 


Dresden, with a receipt of 1,000 thalers,—a cor- 
responding sum having been contributed by the 


ving 

hither and thither in search of bread,—are only 
among the most obvious incidents of the hour. In 
outlying places there have been demonstrations 
sufficiently odd and significant, as the following 
anecdote derived from the Gazette Musicale will 
e. M. Henri Herz has been on a concert- 
tour in Russia. At a second concert, given by 
him at Warsaw, he introduced his sixth Pianoforte 
Concerto, with orchestra and chorus. Up to this 
int he had been received with the warmest 
applause; but scarcely had the chorus sung the 
first bars of its part than many and persevering 
hisses broke out. Not knowing how to account 
for such a check, M. Herz began the movement 
afresh; when the outcries of aversion became so 
violent from every part of the hall as entirely to 
drown the voices of the executants. He withdrew 
entirely disconcerted. On entering the artists’ room 
the storm was explained thus :—The melody, said 
many of his listeners who got about him, bore a 
striking resemblance to the Austrian national air, 
introduction of which the audience would not 
ide. It was not difficult for M. Herz to justify 
himself, by explaining that the Concerto had been 
written years before at Paris, when there was no 
Austrian question; and that he had never heard 
the national air played or sung (somewhat apo- 
cryphal this, by the way, if the tune was ‘God 
e the Emperor’). After this explanation 
fe was allowed to resume his performance, which 

was received with the utmost applause. 

“From weak to weaker” seems to be the motto 
of the Grand Opéra of Paris. Madame Borghi- 
Mamo is, we —- about to be replaced there 
by Madame Vestvali, a contralto, or rather mezzo 
soprano, who passed through London some years 
and who has since been popularin Mexico. When 

was in England she was neither a good voice 
nora tolerable singer. She is to rg it is said, 
in a French version of Bellini’s ‘1 Capuletti,’ as 
Romeo to the Juliet of Madame Lauters. Has 
such a measure been decided on in rivalry of a 

, of infinitely greater promise, on the tapis in 

is ’—this being nothing less than a new ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet, to be composed for Mesdames Viardot 
and Miolan-Carvalho, by M. Gounod.—While we 
are talking of singers, let a slight mistake, made 
last week, be corrected—Mdlle. La Grua, of whom 
ns gama made, is not French, but Sicilian 


A sort of Festival has been held at Lisieux, in 

—another at Bordeaux, where M. Berlioz 

has been summoned to conduct his ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ and ‘Flight into Egypt.’ 


MISCELLANEA 


Sale of Mr. Dawson Turner's Manuscripts.— 
The British Museum, we are glad to hear, 
secured the chief lots in the very important sale of 
— week, the — of the late Mr. 
Dawson er. The lots generally brought good 
prices. We append a list of those having the chief 
interest :—Seventy-two original letters of Ambas- 
tadors to the Hague, 107. 5s.—The Earl of Argyll’s 
Letters and Printed Documents relating to the 
of High Treason brought against him, 
5¢.—Henry Baker’s Literary and Scientific 


Correspondence, 10/.—Baker and Arderon’s Cor- 
respondence, 6/. 5s.—Sir J Banks's Original 
Letters from Staffa and Iceland, 10/. 5s. —Sir 
Joseph Banks’s various Treatises (unpublished), 


10/. 10s.—Sir Joseph Banks’s Journals of different | cial 


Voyages and Tours, 3 vols., 21/.—Rev. E. H. 
Barker’s Correspondence, 11/. 5s. — Bavardage 
Journalier, dédié & l'Excellence, par Excellence, 
16l, 10s.—Rev. W. Beauvoir’s C ndence 
with Archbishop Wake and others, 31. — Bible 
(Histoire de la), et de Apocalypse de St. Jean, 
traduite du Latin en Francois, 48/. 6s.—Giovanni 
Brunacei’s Literary C ndence, 5s.—Gio- 
vanni Brunacci’s Origi Letters, being Cor- 
respondence with Giacopo Antonio Marcello and 
Paolo Brazolo Milizia, 5/. 10s.— The Earl of 
Buchan’s Correspondence with Men of Letters, 
&e., 81. 158.—Sir E. Bysshe’s Correspondence rela- 
tive to Heraldic Visitations, &c., 10/. 10s. — 
L’Abbate Cancellieri’s Literary Correspondence, 
10/.—Cardinals; fifty-four Original Letters of Dig- 
nitaries of this rank, addressed to Father Natalis 
Alexandre, Doctor of the Sorbonne, 4/. 8%.—G. 
Chalmers’s Correspondence, consisting of nearly 
500 Original Letters and Papers, 31/.—Charles the 
Sixth and Seventh: Accounts of the Wardrobe 
and Household of the King of France, and of the 
Treasury and Plate of the French Crown, 21/.— 
Charles the Seventh, King of France: Archives 
de la Chambre des Comptes, 10/.—Charles th 

Seventh, King of France: Accounts passed in 
the Chambre des Comptes, 17/.— Charles the 
First: Selections of Letters from the Rupert and 
Fairfax Corregpondence, consisting of about 220 
Original Letters, and upwards of 50 other Docu- 
ments, 370/.—Addresses, Petitions and Letters to 
Charles the Second, 27/. 6s.— The Rev. Dr. 
Clarke’s Original Letters addressed to him, 10/. 10s. 
—The Rev. Dr. John Colebatch’s Correspondence, 
171. 10s.—The Rev. Dr. John Covel’s Correspond- 
ence, 83/.—The Rev. Dr. John Covel’s Autograph 
Journal of his Travels in Asia Minor, 311. 10s.— 
William Cowper's Translation of the last Nine 
Books of Homer's ‘Dliad, 17/. 10s.—William Cow- 
per’s Translation of the whole of the Eleventh and 
of Parts of the Tenth and Twelfth Books of 
Homer's Iliad, 12/.—Daniel De Foe’s The Com- 
pleat Gentleman, in the author's autograph, 691. 
—Sir Symond d’Ewes’s Literary Correspondence, 
7l. 5s.—Dibdiniana: Various Pa connected 
with the Life and Writings of the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, 
3l. 188.—The Rev. Dr. T. F. Dibdin’s Letters, 
addressed to him on the Subject of his projected 
publication of a Bibliotheca Britannica, 31. 12s.— 
The Rev. Dr. T. F. Dibdin’s Letters, addressed 
to him on the Subject of his Bibliomania, 32. 12s. 
—The Rev. Dr. T. F. Dibdin’s Letters, addressed 
to him on the Subject of his Bibli hical Deca- 
meron, 6/. 15s.—The Rev. Dr. "TB. Dibdin’s 
Letters, addressed to him on the Subject of his 
es en Tour, 8/. 15s.—The Rev. Dr. T. F. 
Dibdin’s Letters, addressed to him on the publica- 
tion of his Northern Tour, 97. 15s.—The Rev. Dr. 
T. F. Dibdin’s Letters, addressed to him on the 
Subject of his Reminiscences, 8/. 10s.—Downin 

State Papers: Letters and Documents, obivenil 
to Sir G. Downing, British Minister to the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, 1664-82, 87/.—Edinb : Report of the 
Privy Council on the Tumult in 1664, 4/. 4s.— 
Edward, Prince of Wales, Son of Edward the 
First : Liber Garderobe Edwardi Principis Walliz, 
anno regni Regis Edwardi Primi 35, 15/.—Queen 
Elizabeth's Instructions to Dr. Dale, her envoy, 
respecting the Anjou Marriage, Kc., 28/.—Queen 
Elizabeth's Waste-Book, 5/. 15s. — Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s Treasurer’s Household Accounts, 3/. — 
Queen Elizabeth’s Rough Waste- Book of a 
Receipt of Crown Rents, 10/. 10s. — Earl of 
Essex's Documents and Letters connected with 
the attainder of that Nobleman, Sir C. Blount and 
Sir G. Merrick, 8/. 15s.—Exchequer Documents : 
a Collection of 226 important Papers, 111. 10s.— 
Ferdinand the First, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Letters addressed by him to the Cardinal Dal 
Monte, 9/.—The Right Hon. Henry Flood’s Cor- 
respondence, 4/. 12s.—Ecclesiastical Records of 
France, 5/. 5s.—Royal and Noble Records of 
France, 18/,—Original Documents connected with 


French Army in Egypt, 
ial Documents from and connected with the 
Army under Napoleon Bonaparte in the year 1798, 
3l. 1ls.—French Army in Italy, Original Des- 
and Letters from the Generals and other 
Officers, 7/. 5s.—French Historical Documents, 
Royal, Revolutionary and Imperial, 4/. 6s.—James 
Gillray’s Correspondence, particularly upon the 
subject of his Caricatures, and of the projected Illus- 
trated Edition of the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
5l.—Glastonbury Abbey, Chartularium A bbatiz de 
Glastonia, 141/. 15s.—Guillaume de Guilleville’s Le 
Pelerinage de Vie Humaine, 52/.—Richard Heber’s 
Letters, 3/. 10s.—Rev. John Henley’s Sermons, &c., 
5l. 15s.—Rev. Samuel Henley’s Literary Corre- 
spondence, 10/. 15s.—Hore Beate Marie Virginis 
cum Kalendario, 16. 10s.—Italian Literati, above 
300 Original Letters, 5/. 10s.—James the Sixth of 
Scotland, Account of the Expenses of His Voyage 
to and from Denmark, and of His Sojourn in that 
Country on the occasion of His Marriage, 41. 8s.— 
Duke of Lauderdale’s Miscellaneous Co nd- 
ence addressed to Him, 115/.—Duke of Lauder- 
dale’s Letters of Naval and Military Commanders, 
addressed to Him, 13/.10s.—Duke of Lauderdale’s 
Addresses, &c. from .Public Bodies in Scotland 
addressed to Him, 16/. 10s.—Duke of Lauderdale’s 
Household Expenses at Thurlestone Castle, 6/.— 
Lauderdale’s State Papers, 18/.—Edward Leedes’ 
Correspondence, 4/.—Sibrandus Lubbertus’s Cor- 
respondence addressed to Him, 13/. 10s.—Dr. Cox 
Macro, 230 Original Letters, 21/. 10s.—James 
Maitland’s Narrative of the Regency of Mary of 
Guise, 41. 4s.—Count Alfonso Bonfilioli Malvezzi's 
Literary Correspondence, 8/. 5s.—Domenico Maria 
Manni’s igi Letters, 161. 10s.—Duke of 
Marlborough’s Correspondence with M. de Quiros, 
132. 10s.—Au ph Letters of Mathematicians, 
&c., 241.—T. J. Mathias’s Literary Correspondence, 
30l.—Medici Family, 85 Letters from different 
Individuals of this Illustrious Line, 23/. 10s.— 
Jeremiah Milles’s (Dean of Exeter) Letters written 
during His Travels on the Continent in 1737, 4/. 
— Missale Romanum, 23/.—Sir R. Moray’s Letters 
addressed by Him to the Duke of uderdale 
relative to the State of Affairs in Scotland, 
102. 10s.—Napoleon, Letter, entirely Autograph, 
to his Brother, Joseph Bonaparte, but the 
ignature torn away, endorsed by Lord Nelson 
“Found on the person of the Courier,” 26/.— 
Napoleon: Dispatches of the French Army, 4/.— 
Napoleon: State Papers, with various Instructions 
relating to his pu Invasion of England, 
215/.—Napoleon: Original Documents, concerning 
the imprisonment of Napoleon Bonaparte in the 
Island of St. Helena, 20/. 10s.—Thirteen letters 
of Sir Isaac Newton to John Covel, D.D., 93/. 9s. 
—Norfolk: Forty-three Original State Papers 
from 1584 to 1665, 5/. 5s.—Antony Norris's Glos- 
sary or Dictionary, 5/. 12s. 6d.—Dr. Nowell’s 
Catechismus, sive prima institutio disciplinaque 
ietatis Christiane, Latine explicata, 20/.— Orders 
in Council relating to Scotland, 11/.—Two vols. 
of Catalogues of Picture Sales, 141. 10s.—John 
Pinkerton’s Correspondence, 32/.—Dr. Pococke’s 
Travels in Europe, 14/. 10s.—Letters of English 
Poets to Mr. W. Miller, 29/.—Roman de la Kose, 
from the Library of De Thou, 17/. 10s.— Roscoe's Ac- 
count of the MSS. Library of 8. W. Coke, Esq., 
of Holkham, 9/.—Catalogue of Rubens’s Works of 
Art in his possession at the time of his decease, 142. 
—A Collection of Original Letters of Sovereigns 
and other Illustrious Personages illustrative of 
Scottish History, 280/.—Original Letters from 
Scottish Archbishops and Bishops, addressed, 
during the religious dissensions of that Country, to 
the Duke of Lauderdale, 14/. 10s.—Sir W. Scott’s 
Death of the Laird’s Jock; and a Highland 
Anecdote : by the Author of Waverley, 10/. 10s.— 
Shakspeare, Remarks on the Different Editions of 
his Plays, 5/.—Dr. Sharpe and Burnet’s Letters 
addressed to the Duke of Lauderdale, 30/.—Dr. 
Sharpe's Letters, and Printed Documents concern- 
ing his Murder, 12/.—Sir Henry Spelman’s Ori- 
ginal Letters, 397.—The Rev. John Strype’s Cor- 
respondence, 25/.—Swindon’s History of Great 


aaa 


~ the English in Normandy, 7/.—Revolutionary 
| Records of France, 4/. 16s.—Records of the Con- 
| sulate and the Empire of France, 6/. 2s. 6d.— 
to come before the world as a prodigy,— holding 
fst to our conviction of the perils and penalties 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
attach themselves to premature exhibition. | 
A new operetta, by Herr Rietz (the admirable | 
Leipsic concert-master) (’), ‘George Neumark,’ | 
has been given at the Court Theatre, at Weimar. | 
—A concert, in aid of the Weber monument at | 
town. ; | 
Wild work is made of music by War. A || 
“Magenta” cantata, improvised in Paris,—the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Yarmouth, 20/.— uato Tasso’s Letters and 

Poems, 51/.—Ral oresby’s Li Corre- 
ence, 291.—Dawson Turner’s Journal of a 


our to Paris, 151. 15s. —Upeott’s Literary Corre- 
spondence, 16/.—George Vertue’s Manuscript Col- 
lections relative to the Fine Arts, 45/.— Voltaire’s 
Letters, for the most part Original, relative to the 
Calas Family, 267. 10s.—Robert Walpole’s Pocket 
Account Book, 1690-1700, 201.—John Wilkes’s 
Letters, and Briefs to Counsel and other 
Documents connected with the Prosecution of 
the Author of the North Briton, and Es- 
. say on Woman, 29/.—Illustrations to Wood- 
row, numerous original letters and documents, 
inserted in a volume, with leaves and 
Cockonedge, 361. Among the collection of auto- 
phs were :—Ariosto, two pages, containing six 
t-line stanzas of Orlando ioso, in the hand 
the author, 61. 16s. 6d. — Auctores, a folio 
of autographs so lettered, 177.— R. Baxter, the 
Nonconformist divine, to the Earl of Lauderdale, 
101. 10s.—A Letter of Cromwell addressed ‘‘ To 
~~ Noble Friends Sir E. Bacon, Sir Will Springe, 
ir T. Bernardiston and Maurice Barrowe, present 
471. 58., and two others of Cromwell’s ad- 
dressed to Sir Will Springe and Mr. Barrow, sold 
for 317. 10s. each, and also another of Cromwell’s 
with the receiver's name obliterated, sold for 
5s.— Eighty-five letters, chiefly from illus- 
trious Frenchmen, 70/.— John Milton and his 
wife Elizabeth Milton, their receipts for payments 
on account of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 437. 1s.—Signa- 
tures of Royal, Noble and Illustrious Personages, 
4 vols., 101. 5s.—Autographs of Sovereigns and 
Men of Eminence, 1 vol., 28/.—A Collection of 
Theatrical 1 ‘vol., 1740-1829, 857— 
Voltaire, ‘La Mort de Mademoiselle Le Couveur, 
Fameuse Actrice,’ 10/.—Album of Godescalcus 
Eltius, consisting of autograph inscriptions by 
learned divines who attended the Synod of Dort, 
61. 10s.—The Album of Johannes Dibbezius, 51. 108. 
—The Album of Jean de Sarasin, 4/. 18s. Among 
the bound series of autograph letters, the First 
Series, in 2 vols., sold for 23/.—the second, in 6 
vols., 4/.—the third, in 6 vols., 71/.—the fourth, 
in 12 vols., 1652. —the fifth, in 52 vols., 5051.— 
the sixth, in 26 vols., 2400. —and General Index 
to the six series, 5J. 5s. Among County Ilustra- 
tions and Illuminated Missals were Bloomfield’s 
Norfolk, 460/.—The County of Oxfordshire, 2001. 


and the County of Northamptonshire, 70/. 
entire sale 6,5581. 88. 


London Library.—The Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Members of this Society was held on 
Saturday, the 28th ult., at their rooms in St. 
James's Square. The President, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, was in the chair, and in addressing the 
meeting reviewed the past history of the Library, 
congratulating the members on the steady increase 
in the number of books, and on the testimony to 
the usefulness of the institution afforded by the 
fact, that nearly all the eminent writers of the day 
belonged to the Society. The Report, which was 
read by the Secretary (Mr. Harrison), showed that 
53 matbess had been Added to the Society, and 44 
removed by death, withdrawal or otherwise, leaving 
a clear gain of 9 members, while the financial 
gain of the year was 2111. 10s. was ex- 
eee Earl of Devon and 

r- Hallam, two of the earliest members. The 
admission of nominated members continued to 
increase. The thanks of the Society were offered 
to various donors of books. It appeared that 
31,093 volumes had been issued from the Library 
in the course of the year, of which 1,381 volumes 
were new books. The balance-sheet showed that 
the receipts for the year had been 1,8701. 15s. 5d., 
and the balance at the banker’s on the 30th of 
April was 1501. 4s. 3d. The Report was adopted 
after a brief discussion. Lord Lyttelton was 
elected Trustee in place of the Earl of Devon, 

deceased. 


> CoRRESPONDENTs,—C. H.—C. F.S. B.—H. M. C.— 
J. P.—received. 


C. H. (Cannanore Correspondent is informed that 
Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ "Phyalea Geography,’ fourth edition, and 
Physical —. th edition, were published by Mr. 
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A CATALOGUE OF 


VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


Many both Scarce and Curious ; also Books in every Branch of Literature, in perfect 
Livery Conde 


On Sale at the Low Prices appended to each Article, 


WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 


136, STRAND. 


Books on Sale or Published by Willis & Sotheran :— 


Ancient and Ornamental Alphabets, 


Anderson’s Annals of the 
his Contemporaries A.D. 1595 to 1848, with Memoirs 


onsand 
This is the only istory 
Halls and Ancient Pictu- 


resque Editices of England, with with Deasriptiqne by 8. C. HALL, 


d finel from Drawings by 
C Prog, Mller airholt, and iether 
eminen new half morocco, 34 


t Artists, 2 vols. 
one of as 


Baxter’s Sunes Plants; 


aspen, 


emoirs of Tyndale 
and 8 8 Histo 


the English Bible, and of 


40 lve 


et u Belvédére Vienne, 240 -finished 

as re 

new half morocco, 31 1648. (pub 


This @ the 


.-— Leuchtenberg Gallery of 
unich, 963 Etchings after the G 
Andon one Modern, ofthe Painters and 
eac Picture. . D. PABBA- 
VAN he. 1851 


Gallery is one >. in existence, 
Geikie’s Etc illustrative of Scot- 


TISH CHARACTER and SCENERY, executed after his 

with Biographical io Groups, Sir T. 
Descriptions, 
hee by so of these 
touch a 


effect that may 
Lauder. 
History of Chivairy Ancient 


income measure 


with System, the 
of from the German by | 
Ancient Armeoar, Arms, 


cloth gilt, 11s. 


Lewis’s Scenery the Rivers of 
ENGLAND and WALES, besatiful ful Copper-plate 


in the 
©. Lewis, from the be te 
orthwick, 


Collections of the Duke of Bedford , Lord N 
folio, new half morocco, 2. 12s, 6d, 


Lewie’s Scenery on the » Devonshire 


RIVERS, ters’ Etchi b 
F. ©. Lewis, from the painted b himecif 
of the Duke cland, ke. 
Introducto o, new At. 


fall- 
Dress, Tartana, Arta, 


History and Description of, 
liy coloured Pilates, 7 vole. @vo. new cloth, I 
The Same, 7 vols. new half morocco, gilt, 7 10 10a, (pub. 18l, 188.) 


This beautiful publication is the 
British Birds and Eggs w 


History of 


asd | Mill’s History of British India, with 


a Continuation to 1445, with Notes and Illustrations, Ly | H.H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, Best Library 
Edition, large type, 9 vols. Svo. cloth, 42. 1 0a. (pub. 6l. Ga.) 1848 
destined for mmortality.”— Athenaum. 


Moore’s Guonidaseous Plants, Colour- 

ed Illustrationd of res of the most in- 

ing and beautiful ¢ Genera, of 
8 tivation 


with nearty } and Direstic Plates. 
many of them of double size, my orecoo, 10a. 
w iilis & Botheran, 1887 


WITH A NEW SUPPLEMENT BY C. KNIGHT. 


Penny Cyclopeedia, complete with 
lement, also a New and U apublished 
t day,  - the superinten- 


written up to the 
Mr. C. Knight. New y thousand 
30 vols. 1 folio in 17, new cloth, @&. és. (pub. at 
1lL 5a.)\.—Another copy, 80 vols. in 17 , new calf, 
7h 15a. 
— New su t to the Penny 
CYCLOP ADIA, u day, orm with 


te 


Pyne’s Lake ko Scenery of England, 25 


boty large and 

(pub. Copy, with the 

Ridpath's Border History of England 


and SCUTLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Unten, lags 


Roberts’s Sketches in the mr ase Land, 


YRIA, 
cscriptions u 


yoy bro. bow 


Abbey and Henry the 
SEVENTH'’S CHAPEL, their Architectaral A 
Chape!s, Tombs, and Ancient Monuments, wee istory 
and and Biograp emoirs of the Abbots 
and Deans from the Earliest Period. Sixty-one ighly. finished 
Engravings by Le Keux, Woolnoth,&c. By J. P. NEALE. 

new and revised Edition of , brought 

resent time, including copies of the most re- 

taphs, Notices of Persons interred, &c., royal 
his 


a's Index Testaceologicus: an 
all known ~ British and 

8. Hanley with 


beaatifal and valuable work to all cl 
lectors of shells The plates have been coloured with scrupulous 
faithfu Athenaeum. 


Wood's Index Entomologicus: com- 


Uustrated Catalogue of the, Inescte of 
piste Britain ; with their Se, New Bditien, con 


tain new Species of Butterti 

by J. 0. WESTWOOD, ia all 9,000 bean- 
tfully coloured igures, regal vo. new half meresen, 


4 MONTALY CATALOGUE of ALL RECENT PURCHASES, entitled the 
PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, which has been published regulariy 
@& each Month, sent, post free, for three stamps. These Catalogues 


for the last Twelve Years, on the 25th 
should be in the hands af every Book-buyer. 


BY MR. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


THE INTERPRETER. By G. J. 
WHYTE MEL 


By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition. 5¢. 


KATE COVENTRY. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. 45s. 


GENERAL BOUNCE. 2 vols. 15s, 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
OF REDCLYFFE.’ 
Cheap Edition, One Volame, 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


By the same Author, 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. Cheap Edi- 
tion. 6¢. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 10s. 6d, 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Cheap 


Edition. 3¢. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition. 


ls. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Foolacap 8vo. és. 


THE GOOD NEWS of GOD. Sermons 
by CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 


By the same Author, 


TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE 
MONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. éd. 


SERMONS for the TIMES. Cheaper 
Bdition. 3s. 6d. 


HYPATIA. Third Edition. 62. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New 
Preface. 5s. 


beautiful 
morsceo,| ANDROMEDA and OTHER POEMS. 


Second Edition. 5s. 


THE SAINTS TRAGEDY. (Third 
Edition in the Press.) 


John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT 
from their PRESENT. By RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 


Londea : 


and} ENGLISH: PAST aud PRESENT. 


Fourth Edition. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS. Eighth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


‘PROVERBS and THEIR LESSONS, 


Fourth Edition. 3s. 
Loadea: John W. Parker: & Son, West Strand. 


| 
BY THE 
Galerie de Vienne; ou, Galerie Im- 
— 
od in halt 
1866 
BY THE 
eH: DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
M‘Ian’s Costumes of the Clans of the a 
SCOTTISH 
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HANDEL FESTIVAL.—‘ The M 
complete, by JOHN BISHOP, 12. nal, 


Te 
itions, to be had at the London-bridge 


ust published, price 
and OTHER POEMS. 
GEORGE HALS 


pastorat,” 
Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, 


Post 8yvo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


GLOVER on the MINERAL WATERS 
Use. Tlustrated by Copper-plates and Wood- 


London : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. sewed, price 38.; bound, 4s. 


POETRY GS GERMANY. A Selection 
oets of the two last 


Historical Survey vey of "t Sostry from Haller to the pre- 
e. 
F. - London: Triibner & Co. 


Second Edition, pri 
MMON SENSE, or DECEPTION DE- 
TECTED, «3 5-—— "Law, Physic, Army, Navy, Fine 
t & Co. (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 
Just published, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of 

the TREATMENT of DISEASE by MEANS of WATER. 

By ANDREW HENDERSON, M.R.C.8., Member of the Patho- 
Society of London, Consulting to 


ry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. I., PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Two Illustrations by “ Pa:z.” 
Uniform with the — Editions of ‘ Pickwick,’ ‘ David 
perfield,’ &c. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVERAL. 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. (Next week. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ MARY BARTON,’ ‘RUTH,’ & 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. price 5s. 


AURORA LEIGH: a Poem. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Feap. 8yo. 74 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. price 2s. 


“This is a uine little full of the most serious talk 
about new milk, fresh butter, and poultry, by a lady who left 
London for a country house, in which s she was to study health and 


a@ reason economy, with six children to manage, and a sister 
for co meenten and helper. We are shown how the two ladies esta- 
plished very way of 


mselyes prosperously The y 

writing inita healthy tone, that hel to to the 

e while the refined b 

quitivation. it is omy Ww ne as true, wholesome speech, open 

fresh.”— Examiner. 


ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. 


By MAX FERRER. 
1 price 


thoughttal Morning 
isa style this that ma 


ons, may 
ple in = vivid that abound in 


mise ms not ital ketc 


delineations of character in this exceedingly lever 


re concerned. it is difficult to 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, 


AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, and CUNJUROR. 
Written by HIMSELF, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21a. 


CHarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 
Complete in Twaivzs price 67. 6s, cloth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES : 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GEN — 


N OTES QuERIEs was established for the 


to all lovers of Literature a CO ON- 


the one hand, 
for their own use and the use ose minute facts, *"—those 


elucidations of a doubtful phrase, or yond passage,—those 

of an obsolete custom—those woattered biographical 
otes, or unrecorded dates,— which all who read occas 

upon ;—and, on the other, of supplying a 


which they might ~~ those es, by w the best in- 
formed are sometim in the midst of their labours, in 
Sho hope ef receiving solutions of them from some of their brethren. 


Now READY, price 5s. cloth, 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Pirst Series, Vols. I. to XII. 


“It not the smal Johnson's eulogium on 
Gilbert W Walmsl 


lest Dr. 
, that ‘what he did not immediately know he 
at least knew w assured! h 


information isto know where to m 
supply such a place was the object for which the ~ journal, 
Ores AND QUERIES, was establish any waifs 


readers enerally, is 


ve su 


of those who do ‘not et 
accompaniment to 
f the Index to one 


t,and kind of n 
t which must be those he do. 


rocu 
volume of NOTES AND QUERIE a marvel, twelve times 
ore marvellous should be the a to Vouis. I. to XII, Itis 
not exact! Ge however. Brev been studied. No main 
int has eft unindexed, bat minute details have been, 
m the very y meseasity of r. There are only 
about seventeen thousand entries in the Index. Each entry has 
sometimes, however, a dozen ces, and the nature of the 
secondary reference isin each instance indicated. Per the 


forty thousand ; and such an Index, there can be no doubt, adds 
very materially to the value of the Series i es y 
vailable. Practical ally, in fact, the me my of the First Series of 
NOTES AND Q of reference is doubled to all 
students b — Examiner, July 
“A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and matter 
the and Series of NUTES AND QUERIES is 
a great iterary student. Each half-y oem 
has et ts. on Index, but a search through a ey 
lists isan affair of time and trouble. The present com ~ oy ndex 


is not formed by a mere throwing together of the Gaberdinate 
ones, but isa new and extended and well-a table of con- 
tents. Having already had occasion to refer it on various 
points, we can bear tontiony -< its usefulness. The labour of 
dueto Me such a work must hav and much qrodis is 
ue to Mr. Yeowell, the compiler, fi for the manner in which he has 
task. The Index is al Seen eee eneral 


New Series commencing January, 1856, 


“ Learned, chatty, useful.”"— Atheneum. 


Every SATURDAY, foolscap Quarto, PRICE 4d., 
OF STAMPED 5d. 


NOTES AND | QUERIES. 


In com sequent urged u n us by 
meng esi TES AND QUER were 
unwilling,on the one hand, to yt: the expense of p 
the twelve volumes al y issued; or, on the other yong 7) 

an incomplete work, we pT a with the new year 
(1856) commence a New Series of N SAND Q i 
This Second Series is, — 


on in the same spirit,— re, by same friendly 
han We feel, in that, while this new 
will Subscri all o 


ae ent procure us new we ot lose 
any of those whose patronage we have hitherto enjo 
A Specimen sent for Five Stamps, 


Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street ; 
And by order ofall Booksellers and Newsmen. 


In_ use at Eton, 

DELILLE’s NEW GRADUATED 


Répertoire des 
Mod?les de Poégsie. 6s. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS any 


FERNS. A Handbook of the British 
Revised by W. MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D. 0s, 62 Flora 


WOODLAND GLEANINGS. A Complete 
Handbook of Forest Trees. 4s. 6d. 

Dr. J. LINDLEY’S Structural 
Physiological, Systematic, and Descri 

MACGILLIVRAY’S MAN UAL of GEO. 
LOGY. Coloufed Map. 4. 6d. 

MACGILLIVRAY’S MANUAL of BRI. 
TISH BIRDS. 72. 

MACGILLIVRAY’S MANUAL of Bo. 
TANY. 6d. 

COMSTOCK MANU 
of NATURAL AL 

PARKE’S CHEMIC TECHISM. 
Revised and enlarged by W. 6d. 
Edward Law (successor to Robert Baldwin), Essex-street, Strand, 


50, ConDUIT-STREET, 


MESSRS. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO0,’S 
LInterary Announcements. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol 10a, 6d. New Edition, 


ALMACK’S. Dedicated to the Ladies Pa. 
_, at Almack's. 
pe best plotare of the gayest fashionable life that has ever 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 10a 6d. post 8vo, 


HARRIETTE BROWNE’S SCHOOL 


Now ready, NEW NOVEL, 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


CHANCES and CHANGES: a Story of 


LONn and FRIENDSHIP. By the Author of ‘My Fim 


Now ready, NEW NOVEL, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 10s, 64 


The CONFESSIONS of a T00 


GENEROUS YOUNG LADY. 


NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols. by the Author of ‘ Anne Sherwood.’ 


The DEAN; or, the POPULAR 
PREACHER. By * BERKELEY AIKIN, Dedicated to te 
Rector of Eversley. 


Morning Chronicle.—“‘The Dean’ will establish Mr. Aikin’ 
rep It * Anne Sherwood" in man 
ner, and style, and render good service to a good cause. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, price 34. 


ST. KATHARINE of ALEXANDRIA 3 
p Pramas Legen OEL RADECLIFFE, Author 


Now ready at all the Libraries and Railway Stations, price 1s 
DRESS: a few Words upon Fashion and 


NEW POEM.—Now ready, price 


EROS and PSYCHE; and other Poems. 


In a few days, 


A HANDY-BOOK for r RIFLE VOLUN- 


gesne. By Lieut. W. G. HARTLEY, Author of ‘A New 
ystem of Drill.’ 


TO AUTHORS PUBLISHING— 
ADVICE to AUTHORS WRIT TP 
POSSESSORS of MANUSCRIPTS, on the EFFIC CLENT. UB 
LICATION of Works History Law, ty, T 
and Fiction, intended for 
tion, sent 
Messrs. 

uare, W. 


LIBR AR Y.— Messrs. SAUNDERS, 
aD ore 
greatly 
souhy, Pheolony, Fiction, Surplus copy 


Vi 


To be 


Se. , 32. 
with the Vocal Music, of ‘ Messiah’ and ‘I«rael in Egypt,’ price yt 
Bixpenceeach. The Uratorio of ‘ Israel in * complete, 2s., 
4s. 6d., and 15s. ‘ The a 
Robert Cocks & Co.'s 
and Pimlico Stations. — yal 
and asy French Poetry for Beginners, of 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 
= 
SERIES THE FIRST. 
O° 
Arts, 
TO 
Hydro hic Establishmen 
lish literature, history, and biography have been elucidated in it a 
ee may be judged of by the fact that an Index to the First Series of 
lini twelve volumes has just been published. which contains between | [ee 
30,000 and 40,000 references. The utility of, 
only to men of letters, but to well-informed 
too obvious to require proof, more especially when remem- 
whole number of references to the body of the Berles may exes 
LIT 
lishers, 
Orders fc 
it reg 
phs — Popiana — Proverbs—Quotations—Reprints suggested— 
oundly 
e super- 
find 
INVALT 
ACCOM 
fo 
th 
ne 
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LIC CHURCH.—HOSPITAL 
RANGEMENTS BUILDER DAY, 


BF 


RACTICAL GUIDES for TOURISTS. 


By an ENGLISHMAN ABROA 
‘Genuine Handbooks based on 


on personal 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. 19th Thousand. 4s. éd. 


m= | PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE:— BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
he | PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. 10th Thousand. la 


rnc ITALY:—The LOCALITIES of the WAR. 
London : Longman, Brown, & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 12mo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 5s. 


MiAR Y 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
‘Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. London: Loneman & Co. 


S TUA RT. 


VOLUME XVIII. 


Next week will be published, Quarto, cloth, price 24s. 
OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


EIGHTH EDITION, 
Bringing the Work down to the Article REGISTRATION. 
Edinburgh: Apam & Biack. 


London: Smupxiy, & Co, 


SP F&F & SEs 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
In Two Volumes, price Twelve Shillings, 


A DAM 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BED E. 


NEW SPORTING WORE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


On June 30th, No. I. of 


* PLAIN, OR RIN GLETS ? ” 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SPONGE’S TOUR,’ ‘ASK MAMMA,’ &c, 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with ‘ Handley Cross,’ &c. With Coloured 
lliustra tions by Jomn Lagcu, 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


— for the Miscellany itself ; 
it regularly ‘Once A WEEK.” 


NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, 


ONCE A WEEK: 


A MISCELLANY OF 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION, 


To be illustrated by Lazcn, Mittais, Hastot K. Browns, C. Kaznz, Wour, &c. &c. 
Will be published every Saturday, price Threepence. The First Number will appear on the 2nd of July. 


rary arrangements will be made by the Editor, who isto be addressed, for the po oe the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Brapsuny & Evans, at their Offices, Bouverie-street, Fleet- street. The Publishers will also receive 
and a limited number of Advertisements for insertion in the Wrapper to be “sone with 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Lonpoy, 8.W. 


| 
apd 
UB 
svel, 
ruler 
dw 
ver: 
| he 
hile 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 
Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 


The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


e, uired to be paid forthe ve years, sim Se 
is equivalent ve AN eines ADVANCE OF 50 PER CBNT. UPON THE ANNUAL PREMIUM, without the borrower having 
recourse to the ra. necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 

, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of sent has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover monetary 
transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half the 
outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 


Porms of Proposal and "3, Waterloo-pla oer ial on application to the Resident Director, 


one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance . 


te interest being charged on the balance. Suc 


all, London, 8.W. 
order, E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 
HEPWORTH DIXON. 


I. 
A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 
price 7s. : 


WILLIAM PENN: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


With a REPLY to CHARGES 
AGAINST PENN 

**Mr. Dixon writes vigorously and picturesquely. His 
very able book exhibits skill in research, and eminent 
powers both uf condensation and description. The interest 
of his narrative never flags, whether he {fs dealing with the 
old Admiral and his worldly intrigues—with the youthful 
Quaker and his love affairs—with the mature philanthropist 
and his rising colony, or with the bewildered and melan- 
choly close of the great Quaker’s earthly career,—the his- 
tory is admirably sustained.” —Gentleman's Magazine. 

‘‘ Mr. Dixon’s sketch of the Governor’s life in his Ame- 
rican dwelling is tempting and picturesque. His style is 
good and easy. There is life in his narrative and vigour in 
his descriptions.” Edinburgh Review. 


Il. 
A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 
28. 6d. 


ROBERT BLAKE: 


ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 


** The subject is noble; and Mr. Dixon has treated it 
with rare vigour, spirit, and conscientiousness. The glo- 
rious victories won by Robert Blake are universally 
known; but to find out Aow they were won, and what sort 
of man achieved them, we must apply to the famous Re- 
publican Admiral’s latest, best, and completest biographer. 
His narrative is not only historically valuable, but is terse, 
vivid, and dramatic in no ordinary degree. We especially 
like the manner in which the extraordinary events of 
Blake’s period are interwoven with Blake's life; and the 
vigorous and masterly clearness of the descriptions of the 
sea-fights.”—Leader. 

III. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HOWARD: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving 


Iv. 
In crown 8vo. with View ofthe Tower, 3s. 6d. 


THE LONDON PRISONS: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED PERSONS CON- 
FINED IN THEM. 

“Mr. Dixon is well qualified for his task. He has given 
attention tothe subject of prison-discipline, and isacquaint- 
ed with the prisons he describes. His views are under the 
control of philosophy and common sense.—‘ The Tower’ is 
a very capital paper, running rapidly over the whole his- 
tory, and bringing out its salient points with skill and 

relief.” —Spectator. 

** «The London Prisons’ is an enchanting volume. itis 
a book no less of great principles, which all statesmen and 
philanthropists would do well to ponder.” 


CuapmMan & Hatt; and Jackson & WALFORD. 


| A 
Wall—-Cambridge Drainage—Carved Capitals fr 
Oxford University um and its Architectu 
Boyal Institute British tecte— Provincial News—T 
Bite of Smithteld—Burial Vaults in the Metropolis—Electro- 
Telegraphic Beds— Stained Glass, &c.—Office, 
1, York-street, vent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often inge- 
, nious and eloquent, almost always striking. The book 
a contains many satisfactory evidences of an independent and 
New 
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SECOND. HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
ole BRALE & CO. have a Stock of various Deserip- 
, Regentetreet. 


IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE & 
Oe et. Every variety, New and Second- 
hand, warranted.— 
ARMONTOMS. CRAMES, | & 
every description. Cramer, Beale & Co. are also 
Chief Alexandre's New Patent.—301, Regent-street. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanical 


MICROSCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three 
powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides wi will | show the animal- 
water, price 6d.—The t gar. 
dening department, gives the neble te testimony :— *It 
is marvellously cheap, and will do meus which the lover of 
nature can wish to aceom plish , ei er in the open 
— ene assert m icro- 
-street. — J published ILLUS- 
TRATED CATA ogmorton: ames of 1 000 MICKO- 
SCOPIC OBJ ECTS, post free 


HOTOGRAFHY. —T. OTTEWILL & CO., 
esale and Retail PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MANUFACTURERS, Lalington, Leadon. 
Ottewill & NEW TEAK CAMERAS expressly for 


ALTWoon’s FINDER 
(See MicroscoricaL Jovanat, No. XXIIL p. 59.) 
i 

SMITH, are now p to supply | th 


taini directions for | sent on appli- 
COLEMAN-STREET. oF ae, 


KALEIDOSCOPIC COLOUR 


TOP. 
(Bee No, XXVI.) 
Price, in Wood......... Stee ee ee ee #1 i 0 


SMITH, BECK & BECK’S, 6, COLEMAN-STREET, 


Leadon. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK’S ACHROMATIC 
Price, Waleed weed... 


+ 
. £3 10 6 


3 0 


ore 


OCKIN'S OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 


te is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 182. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 


POSITIVE COLLODION paoqualied = sensitiveness and 
of detail, 6d. per oz., Se. 6d. per 


ALBUMENIZED PAPBR, 174 by m9 od per 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish, 128. per poun ; 
dry hard 4 without artificial heat.— Lenses and 
oarates of — Pure Chemicals. 
HOCKIN’S * on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 
Third Edition, 1s.; per post is. 
HOCKIN & OO. 
ter-square, London (late 2389, Strand). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, AND LENSES. 


OLTON & BARNITT, Manufacturers of Pure 


Chemicals fer Gelentite and Ex Cc , Pho- 
c.; also Manufacturers yo hemical, Gal c, and 


raphy DIONs for Positive ing ve Pic- 
highly sensitive and uniform in 
ARNISH fo 


eetion. —C 

BRASS - BOUND GEM ER AB for india. CAMERAS” with 
EW adjustment. STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS. New 

PORTABLE CAMERAS. — CAMBRA 

—PRESSURE FRAMES.—GLASS 


SPIKIT-LEVE — PNEOMA 
-PLATE-HO 


of Glass, Porce , and ta Percha Dishes —RO 8’s 
PORTRAIT and LAN LENSES. 

on opp Operative and Pho- and P 
Dymond’). — 


NORTH BRITISH 
URANCE COMPANY, 
64, PBINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH. 

67, BACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


T NS 


New Assurances d the past.year . 
‘Profit realised vestigation 136,029 


Bonus “of 5a per cent. per annum. on 


Feceived im 431,845 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN LG E, 


Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Boren tata, | Chas. Archibald Cocke Esq. | 
$q. Banke of Solicitor. 


Prospectuses, F _«& be obtai 
Office. NEW BANK-BULLDINGS. Lothbu Tondon, 


; Waxed 
do., 48. : both 
and Ap- 


THE ATHENZUM 


COLDEIPES ase of DAILY OCCURRENCE. | 

FIFTEEN Win more or by yearly 
ANNUAL PAYMENT of 
LOW OF a PEE WEEK 


a POLIC mt 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ COMPANY, 
which has already oan in Accidents 37 ,0691. 


a Assurance Company 
8, Old street, London, E.¢. 


VICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 


MERCIAL are ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
a William- 


ery description of risk 
with Life Aqsasense. Credit allowed ao one-third of 


Policies taken out for he h & -. of life 
nies ef any extra premiam, 
peoultarly 


granted, able at 60 
th Life Assurance are made on ad- 


wi 
vantageous terms, eith l or personal secu 


s LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
CCOUNT and BALANCE-SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ACSSURANCE SOCIETY (4p. 1834), ma on & 
written or persomal application to the Actuary, or to any of the 
Agents. To the Report and A 
o extrac or jo oluntee 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Life 


Assurance Offices 
39, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Wm. IV, 
E ECON OMIC LiFe ASSURANCE 


6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, EULACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
1823. 


Direc 
ROBERT Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Deputy- Chairmen. 
ber, asooe 
Sir Alex. Daft + ~ 


A HKobert 
rie, M.P. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward | 2, Lieorge Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
D, 
wy ames John D Downes . F.RA.B. 
Esq. 
ADYANTAGES— 
utual Assu 

The LOW EST rate rates of on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
WHOLE OF THE SES ovary Fifth Year. 


the ¢ 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, whieh averaged 651. 
on the Premiums paid, mee to 475,000 


The Annual Income exceeds | 
is Society, in a 


In of ** 
the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, will be nd. 
mitted, Subject to the such 

or 1859, will participate 
in the Division in 1 peau: 


culars may be obtained on 
tion to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and'TRAVELLING BAGS, —_ UARE OPENING; 
ies’ Dress Trunks, D with | Fittings; 

and 


Despatch Boxes, ues, Weitng 00 aod 
articles for — = or Con inental Travelling illustrated in their 
wos 


ew or 1859. By 
J.W.& T. "ALLEN, Man turers of Officers’ Barrack Furni- 
and Outfitters (sce 
Strand. 


separate Catalogue), 15 and 23, 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
may be Ned on D BUXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
CHUB Panl's Charchyar., London $3, 
anchester ; and 


Fields, 
E SCOTCH TWEED and ANGOLA 


SUITS, at 47s., 508., 608, and 63s., made to ord 
materials ali wool and: shruak, by B. 
Merchant and Family wry’ 74, Regent-street, W., are better 
any other house in the Kingdom. 
N.B. A perfect fi ed 


E EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 


WINE COMPANY 
122, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
of the highest eh y,has been formed to supply PURE WINES 


SOUTH AFKICAN PORT . 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . * Soe. & 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHE ft, mutt ras dry, 
, soft, nutty 
rs in the Y 


CH 


—- aud free to 
Station. Terms,cash. WILLIAM REID TIPPING. Manager. 


ARBER'S POISONED WHEAT, 


k with ° bor 

y i in laying this Wheat about. From a single packet hun- 
dreds of mice and sparrows are found one. Agents : Barclay & 
w-churebyard ; 


; W. Satten & C 
Barber's 


rocers roughou nited 
West Works, Bye, Suffolk. 


N° 1651, June 18, 


and elegant! 
every descri 


tured in Maha . 
and J 
as well as every description of Bed-room F 
EAL & SON’S ILLUSERATED CATA. 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 10 
as well as of 150 different Articles of BED-ROOM. rURNIRG 


L & SON, Bedstead, Beddi 
ture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-cou “court read 


FIRST-OLASS aad LONDON PRizg 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 


and JEWEL 


ASK FOR 


WHEN Y 
FIELD PATENT. STAROE, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDOX. 


p> NER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES, 
large variety of New and good 
superior taste, and low prices. Also,every description nore 


PEARCE. & 60 SON. $5, Ludgate-ill, Bo 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAxX 
is the c 
LOPES, &c. Cream d Note 
Thick ditto, 5 for 4.—Super Thick Cream 
6d. pe Blue Off eo 000, OF 5,000 for 
—Poolseap, 
gress. ists free. Orders r 208. carriage paid to Sea 
country.—PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street. Trade 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, 


VAL COMMAND. 
OSEPH GILLOTT most tfully to 
pore application o 
M making Stee 21 ecordance 
scientific spirit of the Vga imtrod 


his useful productions, wh 
and, ve all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE 


with the 
NEW 
ich for EXCELLENCE oF 


ensure universal app and defy competition 
h the Bame as ® quasanin 4 
quality ; and they are put fa boy the usual style of boxes, contai> 
ene gross each, with outside, and the au 


tthe t of extensive in 
reduced bis persons ly engaged in tuition, J. ¢ 
AKKRANTED AND 


especially adapted to use 
grees of fle flexibility, a with fine medium and broad =4 
able for the various kinds of Weiti ught in 

Retai all Stationers, and other respectabk 


Dealers in Steel and — Dealer can 

at the Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-st., Birminghan; 

No. 91, JOHN-STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE 
OCH URCH-STRKEET, LONDON. 


RCELAIN TILE GRATES with th FIRE 
LUMP BACKS.—These beautiful ave mate pet 
variety of elegant designsend of colours, 
Diming-roams, Libraries, pg-rooms, &c. Prica 
from 35s. to 351. Porcelain used for ornamenti Grates iss 
materia) any way orate! 
cleaning Th 

of l 


the course of years, and scarcely 
to iron, as the fire-lump a 1. heat for a ee ime, and 
radiates it into ap and 


apartment, gi 

iderab) fuel. it safely stated, that» 
t ted P -- 
EDWA RDS, SON & CU. Stove and Ki Rang 
anufacturers, 42, Poland d-street, O Oxford-street, Manufactures 

of Edwards's Kitchen 


Durability of Getta Percha bing, t 
have pleasure in givi to follow 
SIR AYMOND JA VENT 


this testim 
CORROSIVE Ww ATER of the ISLE of no 
Gutta Percha Tubiag. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


2750 


= 


=, 
Ee 


c 


| 


PPR EDERICK DENT, Chronometer, E 
and Clock Maker to the Qecen and Prince Oonsert 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament's 
Stand, and Ravel Bachangs. sided 
o connexien with 33, Cockspur-street. tee 
1,00. IN CASE OF DEATH, HANDSOME BRASS and IRON 
STEADS.—HEAL & 80N’S Ghow Rooms contains to 
assortment of Brass Bedstcads, suitable both for Home | Bach 
handsome Iron Bed«teads with rtic 
japanned; Plain Iron Beds po 
| 
The b 
conn 
ee to Assurers. Endowment A 
or any other 208. or d 
N.B. First-class work enly. our- 
Tllustrated free on Assurers on the Profit 
” extra rotating per 40z. 
This instrument, showing the beautiful effects of the 
Hen : : 
| 
togray 
Phote 
The 
of Photog! 
ures. 
Vv 
LON 
TOGRAPHIC PAPERS, French aod English NEGATIVE 
PAPER for CALOTYPE process WAXED PAPER and I0- 
y te your 
it 
— Pump Servic ean state, with much satisfaction, 
perteatie. Many builders, and other persons, have lately & 
— amined it, and there is mot the least apparent difference since be 
first down, now several ; and I am informed that 
Obarter and Act of Parliament, 
aed 
| will the approaching season. For 
| horess in goed condition, it'is ualled. Pigs fatten with 
rapidity 
value. Cow 
| quantity and im 
animals are 
ast, 
Vv 
t being imposed upos 


| Boxe 


& | 


| 


= | 


"59 


1651, 18, 


SLKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
PLATS. MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
Ts, &o., beg to intimate that they have 


onneur” (the 
wasalse aw 


in 1961 
article bears eis 4 5 E. & Co., under a Crown; 
by Elkington's’ Patent Process afford 
ENT-STREET, 8.W., and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, 
REN; COLLEGE-GHEEN. DUBLIN 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET 
Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 'Ke-plati 
ing 8 


MArrin, S “SHILLING” RAZORS. 
Warranted good by the Makers. 

MAPPIN'S 9s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 

MAPPIN'S 3a RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) 

ghave well for Tem Years. 


DRESSING CASES AND 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 


Solid Leather Dt Dressing ng Case 


1 
2 
ber Travelli Dressing Bag, fi éiica * 


De. at ink, ond comp 
patent cum plete 
Gentleman's very arge, 18 with dressing ans 

writing mate artiches, bag, 7 
Gentleman’ 17 in. Writtor and Dressing Beg, pinte 

fittings, best plese fitted with 26 artieles, com 

Gestleman’s 17 in. Writing and hag, Stted with 

every ry << audsome, comp 150 
Enamel Leather Lady’s Travelling Bag, 13 in., lined silk, 

fitted with articles, outside et, complete . 215 
Morocco Leather Lady's Travelling ined silk, fitted 

with 16 articles, Come’ com 6 

do. do., 


ink, and light, co mole ee 
Levant Leather Leds" Writing and Di Dressing Bag, im, 
fitted with 24 articles 
Levant Leather Lady 's Writing and Dressing Bag, is in, 
fitted with 30 artic es, outside kets, com 
Ievant Leather Lady's Travelling and 
15 in., fitted very complete, silver tops to glass 
bottles, ivory very handsome, com 
A costly Beok of Engravings, with Prices attached, ! 
on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
@and 68, KING WILLIAM-STKEET, CITY, LONDON; 
CUTLERY Wonas, 


0 
0 
-llle 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


BURTON 


lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, eevent, and most varied ever submitted to the 
and marked a ys ak with those that have 

—y make establishment the most in this 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 


Oe. eaeh. 


eee ee ee 0d. to 
‘ All other kinds at the same e rate.) 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 


~The REAL RL more than 20 
LIA when PLATED by the 


process of ington Co. is evens all com- 
parison the very best article t tosterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully oF or as by no 
use con 
quality for finish and durability, aiming a Set 
Thread 
or rups- 
Silver | wick | Pattern | Pattern 
Patt 
19 Table Forks ee ee ee ee ee 1 18 0 3 8 0 3 0 0 3 10 0 
118 0|2 8 013 0 310 
18 Dessert Forks 110 01115 013 8 8310 
13 Tea Spoo 018 4 01110 01118 0 
Bgs Spoo ms, gilt’ bowis.. 012 01015 O|o18 0 
Seuce Lad ee 07 8 6|010 0 
| Gravy Spoon 0 8 0' 011 01013 61016 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowis.. 010 6 7 6 
1 Mustard Spoon gilt bowl 020108 6408 9 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......|0 3 0103 9105 0107 0 
1 Pair of Fis Carvers..... 61,118 O|118 
1 Butter Knife ......... 038 6/056 91'070108 0 
1 Soup le 0 017 6 1 Q 0 1 1 0 
1 Sugar S D coccccceccosce 0 4 0 0 4 9 0 5 y 0 8 6 
Tetal ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 6 14 ll 3 17 14 9 4 9 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. Aan oaks hast 
to centain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 21 15e. 
Tes and coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames, ters, le- 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done 


ILLIAM BURTON’S G 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE 


be had grat d contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
trations of bis S illimited tock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
ia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot 


Nickel Silverand Britann 
water Dishes » Fenders, Marble Chimn | Kitchen 
, Lam Kettles 
“Table tiery, Be Baths and 
rass Bedding. 
Plans the arge Show 


Pace, Loudon. 


‘A 39, Uxford- 
ia, © ; and 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s- 
AWNS.—In Use in the Ro 


SAMUELSON'S 4 PATENT LAWN Ww 
aod ROLLING he only one that 


efficient , easily bandied, 
readily iy ia in working - ihe we werk o of “Ave six 


case to om 
in J d, 17¢. 6d. wards. 
— on application ir, | 
Deane’s, Bridge ; 


West, 
he Works, Banbury, Oxon. 


Bed ists of 


THE ATHENZUM 


LUSTRES, &e, 4, Oxford-strest, London, conducted in 
connexion with their Mamuafactory, Broad-st Bi ham. 

ater Jugs, lets, and f Table 
Glass at exceedingly moderate Crystal Kinds of 
t 


u 
IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is celebrated 


for its qanttary and invigorating properties, and its deligh 
fularoma. Asan adjunct to the itis invalue 
all - 


and travellers will it pe ate requisite 
mates. Price la. _— by Perfume and Ch 
and by 88, Strand ; 24, Cormhill; and Crystal ‘Palees 


ALL’S EAU de COLOGNE, an inimitable 


perfume, for delicacy and durabi of odour cannot 
be ey | by any foreign article imported. In il-sised ee 
le each. case of six 6d. forms a most el 


bottles for 
H. HA 
LL, 309, Holborn, two doors w 


LOWERS for the DRAWING-ROOM ond 
tensive of 


ex eT OL 


ipenection of bh 

LUWER-PUTS and Coloered BOU 

he is constant! nevelties. 
ina van 


Ch 
Uxford-street, Dear rark. 


fee for the MANTELP 
fi and other Art- 


al ret-class lab 
Novelty, Beauty, and High Ast. Prices 


extremely moderate. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
neahle to PERSON AL ATSRACTION, end te Health 


and Longevity 
ODONTO, 


R OW LAND 8’ 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
s of inestimable 
vine the TEETH 


value in IMPROVING and BEAUT 

8 GU MS, and beak ring the BREATH 
eradicates Tartar from the 


‘a 
for 


TRENGTHEN ING the 
WERT and PURE. It 
moves spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
enamel, to which it imparts a 
PEARL-LIKE WHITEN ESS. 
words “ ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO” 
A. ROWLAND & SON8, HATTON-GARDI 
affixed on h Box. Price 2s. 9d. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Westemnens, 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


' tern and Penetrating Teoth. Brushes, Penetrating om 
bleached Ha ~~ Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 


nuine pongea and over of Brush, 
end Perfumer the Toi heT Brushes seareh 
most ¢ M., B. & Co. are 
seule makers of the Oatmeal and tH A and Orris Root 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; 
Alkaline Teeth Powder, 2a. per box; ana of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole nest. 1308 and Jat, » 
street, tnd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, Lond 


RUPTURES.—-BY ROYAL LETTERS PA 


TENT. 
HITE’S MOOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
eMective invention In th the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage uisi 


CavuTioy.— 
and“ 


being worn round the body, while the te resist- 

ing er is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD es 
VER f fit with OL "much ease and closeness ~ LS. it 

be detected may be during sleep. A desori +— ~ 

—< be had, and the Truss + (whieh cannot tail te fit) forwarded by 

1. the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


WHITE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Cc STOCKIN GS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
VARICOSE VELNS, and all gases of WEAKNESS anc and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, “SPRAINS. &a They a 
light in texture, and inexpensive redrawn on like 
nary stocking. P from 78. 6d. to each ; postage 6d. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 
covered while in the East I ndies a certain cure for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, ae Colds, and ya De- 
bility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only yom a 
ter, was given up to die. His child A td. new 


alive and well. e will 
send, post-free, to those who wish Ai pe, full 
directions for and oon ccesafully using this remed ay. on their 
ting six stamps. wh, 14, Cecil-street, 


CE, and for 
lee and costing Wise. Cream 
rovisions o factured b 
ICE COMPANY 1644, Strand, of the e, 
cash p o Agen ents a rinted in London for the sale of 
their or Refr — ro Spins Water Ice, in blocks, 
yy to most parts of Town d , and packages of 2s. éd., 
, 0a. and upwards, forwarded —y distance into the 
Wine Coolers, Ice Cream Machines, Ice Planes for oMPin 
Freezers, Moulds WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
Strand, London, woe 


EETH.—By HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL 
PATENT. — Newly-invented A poltention of 
Chemically prepared India-Rabber in the construct Artifi- 
cial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.— Mr. EPH RAIM MOSELY. Sole 
Inventor and Patentee—A new, origina. and invaluable inven- 
tion, consisting in the — tation, w th the most absolute per- 
success, MIOALLY PREPARED IND 
RUSBER, as a lining te the gold or bone frame All sharp 
edges are avoided ; no spring wires or seomiel are required; a 
greatly-increased om of suction is 
ticity, hitherto 
most une rring 


the agente the greatest sup is 


square, Lend of the and 10, Eldon -equare, 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 


823 


GARSAPARILLA CHAMOMILE PILLS, 
for purifying the blood, the best tonic for loss of appetite, 
ng, languor, skin diseases, rheumatic affections, ond At im 
parties per box JOHN HALL Chemin 
. W.C. Any size free Chemict, 20. Holborn, neat 


Gres Y HAIR RESTORE! RED to its NATU RAL 
0 euralgia, Nery Headache, Rheum 

and Stiff Joints, cured by F. M. HERRING'S PATENT Mag: 
NETIC BRUSHES, los. and ise. Combs, 28. 6d. to 208 

hair and baldness by F. M. Patent Preventive 

or by post for four stam 

tyated pamphiet, ‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and i Remedy.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


H4 IR DYES ABOLISHED.—NO MORE 
GREY HAIR.—The HAIR-COLOUR REGENERATOR, 
acting upon the bulbs of the Hair, and stimulating the dormant 


oteurteg Suid, causes it to ascend its tubes, . in a few weeks, 

disa m —In Bow s. 6d and each. 

CHAS. BUND, Perfamer, 239, Oxferd-strect, W 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of In- 


the baek label with the mame of WILLIAM 
ZEN BY, as well as the front er slaned = “ Elizabeth Lazen 


of ev bettie of 
Genu De Sauce, will henceforward an additional 
uted in lowa :—" This notice will be afixed 


Harve prepared as origtna! 
in to the well-known labels, which are 
in. Obansery of 9th July, 


a 
vey s-street Portman-equare, Lon don 
WANT LUXURIANT' HA 
nie &c.?—Ifso, use ROSALIE COUPELL 
CRIN UTRIAE r the growth of Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. 
resteriog the hair preventing its falling off, 


r, and check in Greyness. For the 

pa oting @ fine healthy Hair, and averting 
in life, it has no equal. Through all Chemists, 
or sen free, on Fst, London” by Miss 
Coupellé, 69, Cas BY, e-st., Oxford have ordered its 
ph f cases with success.” —* I have sold 


it for Yay. years, and have never ae a complaint of it” Mr. 
, Chemist. — My hair restored.” , Raq. — 
"baldness, ts effects are miraculous.” W. 


nime years 
Mahon 
NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 
continues her vivid, useful and in delineations of 
writing of le pever 
before attempted in England. Persons desirous of knowing 
their own ch or those of any friend, should inclose 
a —- of writi age, with 14 


rn full detail of ‘its; 
affections, &c., of the writer, with m 
to be useful 


other things —From 
“I consider your "©. 8. descri 
our 


her character is re bly correct.”—-H. W. * of my 
me rrect.”"—-Miss F. “ Mamma says the 
you sent me is a true one."— -N.“* You have described 
him very accurately. 


KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 


and 1 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been , a —hyf,— — by the most eminent 

of the Medical Pro om a6 ap excellent remedy for Acidity, 

Heartburn, Headache, t, Indigestion. As a mild aperient 
it is ay adapted fer delicate females, particular) 


the food of infants from 
mbined with the ACIDU LATED 
—y ervesc Aperient Draught, 
hly agreeable and efficacious.— Prepared by Dinneronp & Co., 
pensing Chemiste, (and ery Agents for the ~ + Horse- 


hair Gloves and Belia ta), 173, New Bond-street, ; 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


UPTURES.— All sufferers from this complaint 

are invited to communicate with Dr. 
them im every case. His celeb 

has bee lin curing hundreds of cases, and is 

to ovary of single or double Kupture, however 

bad or long standing, in male or female, of any age, causing no in- 

convenience in ite use, aud doing away with any further necessity 


wearing trusses, 2c. Sen om receipt of lve by post- 
or stam by Dr. ph Thomson, +f Clarence-road 
Kentish Town, —An 


Essay on Ruptures, with testime- 
sent post free on receipt of one penny stamp. 
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TO MOTH 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRU P.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
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Stamp affited to each Bottle. Price the Recipe 
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